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THEIR FIRST CHRISTMAS AWAY FROM HOME 


whole 
Company of 


Marines 


said 


How a group of telephone 
women helped to make it 
a Merry Christmas for the 
men in Korea 


Helping others to have a 
Merry Christmas is a tradition 
among telephone people. In re- 
cent years there has been an 
increasing number of gifts for 


those in the service. 
One group of telephone 
women observed last Christmas 


by sending a holiday package to 
every man in Company E of the 
Ist Marines in Korea. They 
adopted this company in re- 
membrance of Corporal Richard 
E. deVilliers, a fellow-worker 
who was killed in action while 
serving with Company E. 


Members of the TEVS, the Telephone 
Employees Volunteer Service in San 
Francisco, holding the scroll of thanks 
from the Marines. It is one of their 
proudest possessions. 


Santa’s suit was made by a South Korean who had never seen or heard of 


Santa Claus. South Koreans also took turns in drawing the jeep trailer. 


You can imagine what hap- 
pened when all those packages 
arrived. 

The boys made quite an occa- 
sion of it. There was much 
scurrying around to get a Santa 
Claus suit. None was available 
but finally they found a South 
Korean who could sew and the 
job was completed after a lot of 

icture drawing and explaining. 
Then Santa was mounted on a 
trailer and drawn along in state. 

After the packages were 
opened, a scroll of appreciation 
was signed by every member of 


the company and sent back to 
this country. More than two 
hundred of the men wrote let- 
ters of thanks. 

“Your kindness,” wrote their 
Captain, “brought happiness to 
the hearts of a group of Ma 
tines, many of whom were 
spending their first Christmas 
away from home.” 

It all turned out so well that 
it was decided to do the same 
thing again this year. So hur- 
dreds of packages are on their 
way across the seas to help make 
it a Merry Christmas in Korea. 


THIS IS JUST ONE OF MANY WAYS in which telephone people 
in many communities say “Merry Christmas.” 

Whether it’s dressing dolls for orphaned children, or con- 
tributing trees and turkeys and baskets of food, telephone men 


and women are spurred by the desire to be helpful. 


Through all the year th to keep good will and ~*@- 
™ y cy try P 


oice With the Smile in telephone service. 
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IGHER education has perhaps 
He less than its share of 
public controversy during the 

last twenty-five years. However, one 
controversy which did arouse more 
than the usual amount of emotion 
and interest centered on the decision 
by the University of Chicago in 1942 
to award the Bachelor’s degree upon 
the completion of a four-year college 
program which began at the end of 
the tenth year of schooling. This 
break with tradition stirred up a 
storm of opposition and evoked the 
type of emotional loyalty to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree which is 
usually reserved for family and church. 
At the time of the announcement 
of this decision by the University of 
Chicago, a panel discussion under the 
auspices of the American Council 
on Education brought out the major 
arguments for and against the new 
degree and revealed the intensity 


The Chicago Bachelor of Arts 
Degree after Ten Years 


BENJAMIN S. BLOOM anv F. CHAMPION WARD 


Some Results of a Planned Educational Program in General Education 


of feeling with which various groups 
viewed this departure from educa- 
tional practice.!. The closing remarks 
of W. P. Tolley, who was then presi- 
dent of Allegheny College, are espe- 
cially pertinent to this paper: 


In view of the experience, however, 
that Chicago has had with achievement 
tests and comprehensive examinations, 
I am surprised that Chicago finds it 
either necessary or desirable to offer a 
counterfeit bachelor’s degree. The stu- 
dents at Chicago are well selected. They 
do not compare unfavorably with the 
students in other colleges. The faculty 
has already parted with time-serving, 
and has substituted evidence of intel- 
lectual achievement for the old-fashioned 
class attendance requirements. The log- 

1Hutchins, R. M., “The University of 
and the Bachelor’s Degree”; Eells, W. C., “The 
Bachelor’s Degree—from the Junior College Stand- 

int”; Rainey, H. P., “The Devaluation of the 

ducational Currency”’; Tolley, W. P., “A Counter- 
feit Bachelor's Degree”; Educational Record, 
on (July, 1942), pp. 567-73; 574-85; 586-92; 
593-601. 
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ical next step is to give all candidates 
for degrees the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation developed by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
This test is now given in many graduate 
schools and four-year colleges of liberal 
arts. If Chicago students do well at 
both the general and advanced level in 
the Graduate Record Examination, they 
might be given the bachelor’s degree, 
regardless of their time in residence. 
Few would object if the bachelor’s degree 
were awarded on the basis of exceptional 
achievement on a nationally known, 
nationally used, and nationally respected 
test for college seniors.” 


The decision to grant the Bachelor 
of Arts degree upon the completion 
of general education was the culmina- 
tion of a series of substantial changes 
in the undergraduate program of the 
University of Chicago. Since 1931, 
the University had been one of the 
pioneers in the development of general 
education. Its system of survey 
courses, the stating of requirements 
in terms of comprehensive examina- 
tions, and the abolition of com- 
pulsory class attendance had been 
major developments in collegiate edu- 
cation. However, these developments 
were, for the most part, centered 
in a two-year college program begin- 
ning after the completion of secondary 
school. 

In 1942, after about five years of 
experimental development of a four- 
year curriculum in general education 
which began with the eleventh year 
of schooling, the University decided 
to award the Bachelor’s degree for 
the completion of this curriculum. 
The policy of stating requirements 
for graduation in terms of compre- 
hensive examinations rather than 
time served in class was continued, 
although attendance was expected of 


*Tolley, op. cit., p. 601. 
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students in the first two years of the 
College. In addition, the College 
recognized that students can learn a 
great deal from nonformal educational 
experiences, that some learn more 
from their formal educational experi- 
ences than do others, and that many 
entering students had learned much 
more or much less than their school 
transcripts revealed. Extending the 
principle already expressed in the 
comprehensive examinations, the Col- 
lege offered placement tests to enter- 
ing students to determine what 
portion of the entire College program 
the student had mastered before 
beginning his work in the College 
and made appropriate adjustments 
in the comprehensive-examination 
requirements for graduation and in 
the fees the student was required to 
pay. This was one means of indi- 
vidualizing the program since each 
student could begin his work in the 
College at a level appropriate to his 
intellectual development at the time 
of his entry into the College and 
could proceed at a pace appropriate 
to his achievement. By 1951-52, 
the average amount of time spent by 
students in the College was three 
years, and the programs of individual 
students varied in length from four 
years to one. 

Another major change in the pro- 
gram was the giving of primacy to 
discussion as a method of teaching 


and learning. Lectures and demon- 


strations were reduced drastically, 
and small classes devoted to dis- 
cussion, supplemented by two years 
of laboratory work in the natural 
sciences, became the principal mode 
of instruction. At a time of mass 
education and increased enrollments 
in higher educational institutions, 
this represented a major departure 
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from current trends. The student 
was allowed to use his voice in class 
(in addition to his pencil) in order 
to express his ideas and submit them 
to the criticism of his fellow students 
and instructor and to the common 
discipline of the subject in hand. 
Although the stage was usually set 
by the teacher, the discussion method 
permitted students great freedom in 
communicating with each other and 
with the instructor. Gone was the 
anonymity which characterizes the 
student in the large lecture class. 
His intellectual competence and his 
individual judgments established the 
student as a significant figure who 
must be taken into account—at least 
in the class. 

Another major change was the 
subordination of the textbook to 
primary sources as the material to be 


‘studied and as the basis for the 


discussions. Rooted in rich and pro- 
vocative materials, the discussion 
class became more than a recitation, 
an exchange of personal opinions, an 
argument to convince others, or a 
“quiz section.” Discussion became 
a disciplined attempt to solve through 
sustained and careful discourse some 
problem posed for the group by 
the materials and subjects under 
examination. 


HE purposes underlying these 
BL changes and their detailed reali- 
zation in the courses, examinations, 
and other practices of the College 
have been described in The Idea and 
Practice of General Education, “an 
account of the College . . . by pres- 


ent and former members of the 
College Faculty.”* Readers of that 
work will rightly conclude that since 
the major reorganization of 1942, the 


University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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College has concentrated its efforts 
upon the improvement of the specific 
operations of its program, without 
major changes in its educational 
theory. In the course of this 
attempt to improve specific practices, 
a number of studies of various features 
of the College have been made. 
Most recent of these is a current 
study of the records of some three 
thousand graduates of the College 
who have engaged in further study 
for higher degrees in the University 
of Chicago’s graduate divisions and 
professional schools. This study has 
already shown that the performance 
of these graduates of the College, as 
evidenced in such forms as propor- 
tions of Phi Beta Kappa awards, 
satisfaction of requirements for higher 
degrees, and course marks has been 
substantially higher than that of 
other students who have been placed 
at the same level in the University but 
who attended college elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, in the spring of 1952, 
Chancellor Tolley’s ten-year-old pro- 
posal that the University of Chicago 
submit the graduates of its College 
to a “nationally known, nationally 
used, and nationally respected test 
for College seniors” was put to the 
test. Invitations to take the Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations (G.R.E.) 
were sent to those students who 
expected to be graduated from the 
College at the June convocation. 
Only a third of these students 
responded favorably to the invitation. 
Fortunately, however, Table I indi- 
cates that these students do not differ 
significantly in academic achievement 
as measured by marks earned in 
College comprehensive examinations. 
In addition to academic achievement, 
the two groups were also well matched 
with respect to scholastic aptitude, 
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age, number of comprehensive exami- 
nations required for the degree, and 
number of years of schooling prior 
to entrance. It is reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that those who 
took the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions are typical graduates of the 
College. It should be recalled that 
all students are held to the same 
program of requirements in the Col- 
lege with the exception that, as a 
result of placement-test performance, 
some of the requirements may be 


TABLE I 


Averace Marks or Strupents 
Took THE GRADUATE REcorD EXAMINATIONS AS 
ComPARED WITH THE OTHER GRADUATING 
SruDENTS, SPRING, 1952 


Remaining 
Students Who 

Average Mark Took theG.R.E.| Graduating 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

(1) (2) (3) 

52 54 
ds 17 16 
Total per cent...... 100 100 
Number of students 105 230 


waived at the time of entrance to 
the College. 

Each student was invited to take 
two of the Advanced Tests. How- 
ever, since the curriculum of the 
College is essentially the same for 
all students, the selection of these 
tests presented a problem. Presum- 
ably, each student might have taken 
any Advanced Test which had 
relevance for the work done in the 
College program. It was suggested 
that each student select Advanced 
Tests on the basis of interest in the 
general field covered by the test, 
plans for further work in the field, 
or because he had received some of 
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his better marks in courses regarded 
as particularly relevant te the field. 
The students appear finally to have 
selected their Advanced Tests for a 
great variety of reasons. The Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations were admin- 
istered just after the students had 
completed their comprehensive exam- 
inations, and the pressure of other 
activities, fatigue, and a_ general 
weariness with examination-taking 
resulted in failure by a few students 
to complete the entire battery of 
the Tests of General Education and 
two Advanced Tests. Since the gen- 
eral picture of test performance is a 
very consistent one, there is good 
reason to believe that these imper- 
fections in the administration of the 
tests did not seriously affect the 
results. The results are shown in 
Table II. 

It will be noted that for all of the 
examinations four-fifths or more of 
the College graduates exceed the 
median for senior students included 
in the norms for the Graduate Record 
Examinations. In four of the Tests 
of General Education, 98 per cent or 
more of the College students exceed 
the median for Seniors elsewhere, 
while in the remaining four, 86 per 
cent or more exceed the median. 
In the General Education Index, 
which is an average of the performance 
in the eight Tests of General Educa- 
tion, the College graduates are 
unusually high, with 99 per cent 
exceeding not only the median but 
the 7oth percentile of the national 
norms. 

In view of the nature of the 
curriculum of the College, and the 
controversy concerning the Chicago 
Bachelor of Arts degree, the results 
of the Advanced Tests (see Columns 
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2 to 6) are of greater interest to 
readers of this article than are the 
results of the general tests (see 
Columns 7 to 15). They exhibit a 
level of competence in a number 
of specific disciplines which is usually 
thought to be attainable only through 
the usual undergraduate major. 
Apparently, students in a rigorous 
curriculum of general studies do ac- 
quire considerable substantive knowl- 
edge and competence in particular 
subject fields. It should be remem- 
bered in these comparisons that the 
College graduates average about 
twenty years of age as compared with 
students in the usual four-year college 
who average about twenty-two years 
of age at the time of graduation. 

In the Biology Advanced Test 
(see Column 2), all of the College 
graduates exceed the median of senior 
students who have majored in biology. 
The work in biological science in the 
College stresses not only information 
about the living world but an active 
understanding of the methods used 
by some of the major biologists in 
attacking the problems of this field. 
It should be remembered that the 
problem-solving skills stressed in the 
work in biological science are rein- 
forced by related competencies ac- 
quired elsewhere in the College cur- 
riculum. Thus, the performance in 
any one examination is the result not 
only of the work in one appropriate 
subject-matter but of other portions 
of the work taken in the College. 

In the Sociology Advanced Test 
(see Column 3), 95 per cent of the 
College graduates exceed the median 
of college majors in sociology. There 
is no single course devoted to sociology 
as such in the entire College cur- 
riculum. There are three courses 
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in the social sciences which deal with 
problems from a sociological view- 
point, but these courses also deal 
with the same problems from the 
viewpoint of psychology, anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, 
and history. .The stress throughout 
these courses, as well as throughout 
the College, is on the attack on 
major problems in the arts and 
sciences, with the various special 
disciplines fitting in wherever re- 
quired. Here, again, performance in 
the analysis of problems in social 
science is reinforced by skills and 
abilities developed throughout the 
College curriculum. 

The performance in the Philosophy 
Test (see Column 4), in which 94 per 
cent of the College graduates exceed 
the median of college majors in 
philosophy, is of special interest. 
Although no one course could be 
regarded as exclusively a course in 
philosophy, the terminal integrative 
course, Organizations, Methods, and 
Principles of Knowledge, comes as 
close to having a specifically philo- 
sophical subject-matter as any course 
in the College. However, philosophy 
is not an insulated branch of study 
in the College. It occurs widely in 
the curriculum. Considerations of 
method are to be found everywhere. 
Formal logic and its uses are especially 
stressed in the mathematics and 
English courses. Philosophical bases 
for particular views are emphasized 
widely. The works of particular phi- 
losophers are encountered where rele- 
vant in the social sciences and the 
humanities, and in the terminal course 
in history. 

While the performance in the His- 
tory and Literature Tests (see Columns 
5 and 6) was not quite as good as in 
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the other three, four-fifths or more 
of the College graduates exceed the 
median for college Seniors who have 
majored in these fields. Here, again, 
we find educational experiences dis- 
tributed throughout the College. 
There is a one-year course devoted to 
the history of Western civilization. 
However, history i is also encountered 
extensively in the social-science 
courses and is present to some extent 
in the humanities and natural sciences. 

Works of literature are given special 
emphasis in the humanities sequence 
of three courses. However, much 
of the College program is devoted 
to the reading of original writings, 
many of which are of the highest 
literary excellence. Also, the kinds 
of analysis of literary works which 
characterize the humanities courses 
are reinforced by distinct but related 
kinds of analysis of works of social 
science, history, and natural science. 

The Advanced Test in Psychology 
was also taken by eighteen students, 
but it is not reported here because 
of the present lack of normative 
data on college Seniors. 

Three special factors which played 
a role in determining the results just 
cited should be discussed with some 
care. The first of these is the fact 
that the Advanced Tests which were 
given to the students were selected 
from a set of 20 tests for senior 
“majors” in various fields of study. 
Had the entire set been made avail- 
able to the 105 students, they might 
have been too thinly distributed 
over the tests to have yielded signifi- 
cant results. Therefore, only six of 
the tests were made available, and 
these were selected because of their 
relevance to the subject-matter which 
is most pervasive in the College 
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curriculum. Had another set of tests 
been employed, the performance of 
the group would almost surely have 
been less good, although in the case 
of at least five of the other tests 
there were some graduates of the 
College who could have been expected 
to do very well; a few of the graduates 
were actually handicapped by the 
restriction of the Advanced Tests to 
the six made available to them. 

A second special factor affecting 
these results is the difference in 
scholastic aptitude between the Col- 
lege graduates and the normative 
population. The average student in 
the College group was at the time of 
entrance approximately at the 86th 
percentile in the Psychological Exami- 
nation of the American Council on 
Education. Although the level of 
scholastic aptitude for the Seniors 
included in the normative population 
is not known, we may surmise that 
it is below the figure for the College 
group. If this is in fact the case, 
it is probable that the great differ- 
ences seen in Table II between the 
College group and the normative 
population would be diminished if 
the groups were equated in scholastic 
aptitude. However, it should be 
noted that of the College graduates 
who took the test, 20 per cent had 
scholastic-aptitude scores which were 
below the 75th percentile. This group 
included four students who were 
below the 4oth percentile. Although 
slightly lower than the College group 
as a whole, 77 per cent of this group 
were above the median for college 
“majors” in the Graduate Record 
Examination Advanced Tests. This 


‘The median of the average marks of this group 
in College examinations was 2.29, as against 2.6 for 
all students who were graduated from the College, 
University of Chicago. 
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suggests that, given the combination 
of good “motivation,” a well-ordered 
curriculum of courses and examina- 
tions, and good teaching, at least 
some students of only fair native 
ability can proceed through what 
has too often been labeled a “quiz 
kid” college. 

A third special factor which might 
be thought to have affected the results 
reported in Table II is the influence 
of elective courses in the work of 
some College students. Although the 
Bachelor’s degree is awarded exclu- 
sively on the basis of a single cur- 
riculum in general education which 
is prescribed for all students, many 
students elect additional University 
work in subjects of special interest 
tothem. In the case of the graduates 
who took the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination, 46 per cent took at least one 
elective course in addition to the 
comprehensive examinations required 
for the Bachelor’s degree. A check 
of elective courses presumably rele- 
vant to the Advanced Tests taken 
by each student (for example, any 
course in any social science was 
considered relevant to the test in 
Sociology) shows that only the results 
in Biology, where eight of nineteen 
students had taken work beyond the 
College courses in biological science, 
were substantially affected by the 
taking of relevant electives. In the 
other four Advanced Tests, the results 
of only ten out of 158 examinations 
could have been influenced more than 
trivially by elective courses. 

Even though it is apparently the 
case that.the elective courses which 
this group of students took did not 
substantially affect their performance 
in four of the five Advanced Tests 
of the Graduate Record Examination, 
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it is well to note the fact that many 
College students do find time to take 
elective courses appropriate to their 
special interests and individual plans 
during the period of their general 
education. 


HESE qualifications of the re- 

sults shown in Table II do not 
remove their essential meaning, 
namely, that the average graduate 
of the College is able to demonstrate 
superior achievement in at least two 
“fields of study,” and that the 
strongest graduates of the College, 
who are most apt to undertake 
graduate study, exhibit the “excep- 
tional achievement” which Chancellor 
Tolley’s severe criterion called for. 
We have said “at least two ‘fields 
of study’ ” because we have ground 
for inferring’ that had each student 
taken others of the Advanced Tests 
which were made available to him, 
he would have performed almost as 
well as he did in the two he actually 
took. We draw this hypothetical 
inference, because the curriculum 
of the College is essentially the same 
for all students, and because, with 

5Cf. the following table: 

Marks Earnep EXAMINATIONS 3Y 


Stupents Takinc anv Not Takinc THE ADVANCED TEsTs 
oF THE GrapuaTE REcoRD EXAMINATION 


Per Cent RECEIVING 
Various Marks 
NuMBER 
Dor 
A-B Cc lower 
Biology: 
_ Non-takers........... 86 33 63 4 
tory: 
Non-takers...........] 83 40 $2 
Literature: 
43 44 54 2 
Non-takers........... 62 36 61 3 
Philosophy: 
34 44 50 6 
Non-takers........... 71 41 41 18 
Sociology 
ee 59 48 50 2 
Non-takers...........] 46 46 50 4 
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the exception of the test in Biology, 
the students who took the tests 
appear not to have selected the 
particular tests they took primarily 
on the basis of their previous marks 
in the relevant College examinations. 

These results were not obtained 
with mirrors. We believe that they 
may be attributed to factors we have 
already touched upon, namely, serious 
and competent students who are 
regarded by the faculty of the College 
as capable of engaging responsibly 
in active analysis of authentic and 
interesting materials under conditions 
which they have freely chosen; an 
ordered and sequential curriculum 
in which the various special dis- 
ciplines are not presented in isolation 
to isolated majors by isolated depart- 
ments but as parts of a growing and 
unitary intellectual experience which 
is shared by all of the students in the 
College and gives them an unusual 
community of topic and method; an 
undergraduate faculty which has as 
its primary obligation and source of 
advancement within the University 
the task of jointly planning, teaching, 
revising, and teaching again the 
University’s curriculum of general 
studies; placement examinations which 
permit students to work at a level 
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at which they are confronted by 
challenging intellectual tasks; and 
comprehensive examinations which 
invite students to look upon their 
class work as a means to the active 
acquisition of knowledge and com- 
petence which they will be expected 
to exhibit “as culminative evidence 
of their intellectual achievement in 
the College. 

In summary, we believe that the 
results here reported show that stu- 
dents who have done their college 
work under the conditions described 
here, in Chancellor Tolley’s words 
“do well at both the general and 
advanced levels in the Graduate 
Record Examination.” If Chancellor 
Tolley was right in his selection of a 
means to test the University of 
Chicago’s “‘counterfeit” Bachelor of 
Arts degree, we hope that he was 
equally correct when he predicted 
that few will now object to giving 
appropriate academic standing to 
individual graduates of the College. 
We may add the hope that not a few 
will give sympathetic attention, not 
only to the claims of graduates of the 
College to appropriate academic 
standing, but to the specific conditions 
under which the learning of these 


students was carried on. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 9] 
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College Reading or Study 
Programs 


By PHILLIP SHAW 


Six Common Denominators for These Courses 


ERE is a need for making 
better readers of our poorer 
students, and better students 


of our poorer readers.” So declared a 
dean of faculty some time ago, and 
so was conceived the corrective read- 
ing and study course called “The 
Study Program of Brooklyn College.” 

When the writer was asked to 
institute this program, he sought an 
established, standard college reading 
or study course, or at least one 
acknowledged to be in part a model 
for other such courses. Diversity 
rather than similarity, however, was 
found to characterize both reading 
and study programs on the college 
level. In February, 1950, after a 
year and a half of experimentation 
and improvisation, the writer was 
finally prepared at the first Study 
Program meeting of the term to 
issue a detailed syllabus for the full 
course.! The fundamental principles 
upon which this syllabus is founded 
were distilled from actual classroom 
experience during the trial period, 
but the writer has become increasingly 
aware of other college reading and 
study programs based upon similar 
principles, though the materials and 


1A syllabus of the Study Program may be 
obtained from the writer. See also the report, “The 
Brooklyn Coll Study Program,” School and 
Society, LX XI (March, 11, 1950), pp. 151-53. 


administration of these courses differ 
from those of the Study Program of 
Brooklyn College. In this diversity, 
there appear to be six common 
denominators. So that this paper 
will not be taken as a formal report 
based upon an extensive investigation 
of the many college corrective pro- 
grams, the denominators are pre- 
sented as recommendations derived 
from empirical evidence. 

The first common denominator for 
college reading or study programs is 
that the various self-expressed needs 
of students requesting guidance should 
be channeled to the desire for aca- 
demic success. Requirements stated 
by students are many and diverse. 
One student declares that he is a slow 
reader. Another claims that he can- 
not concentrate. Still another, over- 
whelmed by the transition from high 
school to college, requests general 
aid on academic techniques. A 
fourth complains of not being able to 
take tests. A fifth imputes his medi- 
ocre academic record to a poor 
vocabulary. A sixth, a probationary 
students, laments: “I never learned 
how to study.” And so on. These 
alleged needs, however, are not so 
multifarious as the fundamental wants 
that induce them. Corrective pro- 
grams attract students with every 
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conceivable type of unfulfillment and 
anxiety. Most students asking for 
instruction in reading or study lack, 
not information, but developed habits 
of observation. Such self-expressed 
needs, moreover, sometimes are not 
real academic needs at all, but 
symptoms of poor emotional adjust- 
ments which the students represent, 
consciously or unconsciously, in more 
familiar or less nocuous terms. Even 
an admitted deficiency apparently 
confirmed by a written test as due to 
inadequate intelligence to meet college 
demands is still to be suspected of 
being a sign of poor emotional orienta- 
tion, since the personal disturbance 
may be a common factor in the 
deficiency and the test. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, therefore, 
self-diagnosed reading and _ study 
requirements are usually more vague 
than valid. 

This difficulty of getting at real 
reasons for alleged needs considerably 
complicates the problem of correction 
because, if a student is to be respon- 
sive to guidance, his stated need, 
however invalid it may be, must be 
satisfied. Neither exhortation nor 
cajolement will alter a person’s funda- 
mental concept of himself. Fortu- 
nately this dilemma can be resolved. 
The student has acknowledged a 
need. He wants help. Furthermore, 
he entertains the natural desire for 
recognition and commendation from 
teachers and fellow students in the 
competitive society known as “the 
school.” It is this common drive 
that should be the foundation of a 
reading or study program. The uni- 
versal motivation of students to 
improve schoolwork at home and in 
the classroom should constantly be 
stimulated and fostered. Thus, while 
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each student’s self-expressed needs 
are satisfied with or without real 
benefit, the fundamental objective of 
the reading or study program can be 
fulfilled. Even when a student’s 
participation in the corrective pro- 
gram is merely a comforting substitute 
for academic obligations still neg- 
lected, whatever game the student 
has chosen to play with motivation 
as a counter can be played to the 
limit where academic success is the 
jackpot. 

The principle that academic success 
should be the goal of all college 
reading programs perforce leads to 
the second common denominator for 
reading instruction. A program to 
correct reading or study habits of 
any kind should seek to amend all 
demands of the métier of being a 
student, including doing homework 
efficiently, engaging in class activities 
effectively, and taking examinations 
profitably. Study should be thought 
of as encompassing every form of 
reading, even leisure reading, an 
activity which ought to be regarded 
as a normal part of the life of a 
student and not as an escape from 
being a student. If misunderstood, 
two traditional methods of dividing 
reading tend to thwart this principle. 
According to one of these, reading 
consists of four types: skimming, 
rapid reading, careful reading, and 
study-type reading. These distinc- 
tions are useful, of course, for direct- 
ing attention to the variety of attacks 
the versatile reader should be able to 
draw from while studying. The divi- 
sion is educationally unsound, how- 
ever, if it inculcates the misconception 
that the four processes are inde- 
pendent. For instance, “rapid read- 
ing” of a textbook includes the 
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process of “skimming,” some “rapid 
reading” is “‘careful reading,” and, 
finally, all ““study-type reading” must 
embrace the other three activities. 
The second traditional division is 
that of splitting “total reading” into 
“speed,” ‘‘comprehension” (some- 
times called “‘level”), and “ vocabu- 
lary.” This distinction undoubtedly 
is valuable for diagnosis, but it 
is of questionable worth as a platform 
for correction if each skill is drilled 
independently. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the therapy to be offered to a 
student who claims that he is a slow 


reader. In this case, regular drilling - 


on timed exercises (with or without 
the use of machines) that does not 
afford the student the opportunity 
always first to survey the titles and 
subheadings of the chapters from 
which they come and to read the 
prefaces and tables of contents of 
the books from which the chapters 
are derived, strikes at correction 
slantingly. As is well known, college 
students can be persuaded to read 
faster rather easily. The problem 
is to prepare them to read faster 
when they are no longer being 
persuaded. Only when the process 
of reading rapidly is recognized as 
depending upon many other tech- 
niques that comprise the whole attack 
upon, say, a book, a newspaper, 
or an assigned chapter, will it be a 
“study habit.” In other words, ful- 
fillment of a student’s self-expressed 
need of increasing his reading rate 
involves training to participate effi- 
ciently in the whole complex profession 
of being a college person. 

As stated previously, a college 
corrective program should regard as 
its basic goal the whole academic 
success of each student requesting 
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guidance on any one phase of reading 
or study, and, because all phases of 
reading and study are interdependent, 
it should provide instruction on every 
academic technique. These aims are 
not satisfied, however, if the tech- 
niques are presented like steps in an 
assembly line. The third common 
denominator of a college reading or 
study program is, therefore, that 
instruction should be not only on 
each of the various academic skills, 
but also on the method of assimilating 
each skill with the others. Always, 
the attention should be focused upon 
the ways of integrating each process 
with the whole conditioning for the 
total experience. In a discussion of 
note-taking, for example, cautions 
about neatness, the use of the “‘Har- 
vard Outline System,” and dating 
and numbering pages should carefully 
be minimized lest they distract atten- 
tion from the basic aims, which are, 
after all, how to attack and under- 
stand an assignment and how to 
represent that understanding by clues 
called “‘notes.” Likewise, treatment 
of any phase of the general topic of 
how to study an assignment cannot 
be implemented efficiently by drills 
on unsubstantial passages which do 
not reflect or represent the whole 
assignment. Reading of selections of 
one or two paragraphs that are not, 
say, even the opening paragraphs of 
a chapter, so that at least the title 
is provided, is a traditional abuse of 
this principle. Also, to take a final 
example, vocabulary should be taught, 
not as an independent pursuit, but 
as a technique of integrating effective 
communication (reading, writing, 


listening, speaking) with the full 
experience of being a student. How 
to look up a word in the dictionary is, 
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of course, a skill to be taught, but 
of greater significance is the technique 
of assimilating the word into one’s 
whole intellectual fiber. If note- 
taking, reading an assignment, vocab- 
ulary study, or any other study skill 
is not fused with the whole experience, 
the effort becomes much-despised 
“busy work.” Thus, keeping a per- 
sonal wordbook that is just a journal 
of the incident of finding the term 
in a context and then looking it up 
in the dictionary is wasteful. “Busy 
work,” in fact, is the tragic flaw—the 
excess of virtue—that the reading 
instructor must constantly contend 
with. Reading exercises should dem- 
onstrate, not drill, techniques. And 
locating the fine hairline of this 
division is often accomplished only 
by deliberately drilling until the 
“busy” stage has obviously been 
reached. 
The fourth common denominator 
is that the instructor of a reading or 
study program must induce his stu- 
dents to like to study. Above all 
else, he should avoid disassociating 
study from reading for pleasure, as 
if the application of one’s faculties 
were drudgery. “Study” is derived 
from the Latin studium, which in 
English means “zeal, assiduity, desire, 
striving after.” As every instructor 
knows, study is just this, despite 
laborious days and scorned delights 
(one is tempted to say Jbecause of 
laborious days and scorned delights). 
Perhaps this point of view has no 
better protagonist than the reading 
instructor himself, who is not likely 
to have adopted the taxing task of 
reading correction if he has not been 
challenged by it. As stated before, 
each study technique should be taught 
as a skill integrated with the whole 
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experience of being a student. To 
this, the principle must now be added 
that each study technique ought also 
to be taught as a stimulus to study. 
The very use of the process should 
activate interest. Accordingly, the 
study attacks taught should demand, 
as much as possible, functions that 
promote motivation. Activities con- 
straining students to use throat or 
hand muscles are particularly effec- 
tive. For example, to caution stu- 
dents to examine essay questions on 
examinations carefully, the instructor 
should advise them to read each word 
aloud quietly or to point at each word, 
rather than simply to “read each 
word.” Likewise, students studying 
a foreign language should be encour- 
aged to use index cards for vocabulary 
study (a foreign word on one side, 
its English meaning on the other), 
to begin a translation assignment by 
first reading the passage in the 
original language aloud, and in the 
paradigm of the text to write the 
English meaning of each inflection 
next to the foreign form. (It can be 
remarked parenthetically at this point 
that one of the chief advantages of 
the use of inexpensive pocketbook 
editions as regular class textbooks 
in subject-matter courses is that 
students can be exhorted to “mark 
them up.”) Finally, many teaching 
devices that used to be dismissed as 
showmanship are now respected as 
motivation. The reading instructor 
should seek and employ teaching 
methods that attract attention and 
hold it. Activities such as motor- 
visual devices, as well as kinesthetic 
and audio-visual methods, implement 
learning because they stimulate a 
spirit of “zeal, assiduity, desire, 
striving after.” 
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Fifth: in a reading and study 
program the student must, in the 
long run, be led to be self-dependent. 
This means that when the student 
moves out of the magnetic field of 
the corrective program, he should 
take away with him the strength 
to maintain the motivation induced 
by the course. Mere knowledge of 
correct technique is not enough. 
The student should have learned 
from the guidance program how to 
evaluate himself: he must have in- 
sight. This he cannot develop with- 
out some knowledge of his academic 
potentialities, vocational aptitudes, 
and curricular objectives. A good 
deal of group guidance of this sort 
is possible, but the complex indi- 
vidualized needs of each student 
usually require special attention. It 
is, therefore, difficult to escape the 
conclusion that a reading course 
must afford individual personal coun- 
seling for each student. If such 
a counseling service exists independ- 
ently, a reading or study program 
should afford additional individual 
guidance integrated with this service. 

In conclusion, it should be noted 
that, whereas group work to improve 
reading and study skills depends 
upon individual conferences for imple- 
mentation, it is not just an economical 
substitute for the presumably more 
desirable program of private guidance 
exclusively. Group work is a neces- 
sary part of any corrective college 
program. This principle is the sixth 
common denominator for all reading 
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or study programs. Group work 
simulates the regular classroom situa. 
tion, for which, after all, the student 
is being prepared. Too, it enables 
the counselor to observe the group 
behavior of each student and to 
establish a rapport that will later, 
during a conference, make the student 
a more responsive subject for guid- 
ance. Most importantly, group in- 
struction makes it possible for the 
student to be the first one to challenge 
the validity of his supposed needs 
and to detect rationalizations. Before 
a class, the reading instructor can 
attempt quite frankly to drive self- 
deception out of hiding by discussion 
of “personal problems.” Thus stu- 
dents will realize that, here, “per- 
sonal” is not “private.” Last, group 
instruction reduces the possibility 
of the over-identification of counselor 
with student that is condemned as 
“coddling.” 

What of the student who does not 
succeed in correcting his reading or 
study weaknesses to meet the mini- 
mum requirements of his academic 
needs? Shall he repeat the guidance 
course or shall he continue by drilling 
on supplementary material? Neither. 
He should receive clinical considera- 
tion from a personal counselor or a 
psychologist. If, in the highly moti- 
vated atmosphere of a reading or 
study program, a student does not 
respond to attempts to improve his 
college work, he requires the special 
attention that only a_ professional 


counselor can give him. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 9] 
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Tests for Graduate Students 


By ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Objective Measures for Admission and Placement 


those obtaining at the point of 
entrance to college or even of entrance 
to secondary school in those schools 
that are selective, such as independent 
secondary schools. The main differ- 
ences are that the instruments used 
in selection must be at a higher level 
of difficulty and that it is harder to 
obtain dependable information con- 
cerning their validity because the 
range of the ability of the indi- 
viduals with whom they are used is 
comparatively restricted. 

The nature of the devices used to 
assist a graduate department in 
selecting its students is determined 
by the kinds of information needed, 
and these are in turn determined 
by the qualities desired in graduate 
students. These qualities, of course, 
vary, depending upon the nature of 
the graduate school, but certain 
broad statements can be made con- 
cerning the kind of graduate student 
desired, regardless of the nature of 
the school. In general, graduate stu- 
dents are wanted who have high 
intelligence, particularly verbal intelli- 
gence, who possess that combination 
of aptitudes needed for success in 
their chosen field of study, who 
have had the kind and quality of 
undergraduate training that will give 
them a solid foundation for study 


in their field of concentration, who 
can reason and think logically, and 
who possess certain personal char- 
acteristics such as persistence and 
ability to carry on independent study 
and research with a minimum of 
supervision. It is unnecessary to 
point out that this paragon of aca- 
demic virtue is an ideal not frequently 
encountered in the actual life of a 
graduate school. 

There has been less research on 
tests for graduate students than on 
tests at any other educational level. 
The dearth of test research at the 
graduate level has been due partly 
to the fact that prior to the Second 
World War the demand for graduate 
students was frequently greater than 
the supply. Under those circum- 
stances, few graduate schools other 
than those in fields such as medicine 
had rigid selection procedures. Rather 
than employ entrance tests, they 
tended to accept most applicants 
who had the requisite undergraduate 
records and to defer careful evaluation 
of each student until he had begun 
his graduate study. The greater 
degree of selection tended to take 
place at the points of admission to 
study for an advanced degree and 
awarding of the degree, and in many 
institutions this continues to be the 
practice. Such criteria as ability 
to make acceptable marks in graduate 
courses, to do research and write a 
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thesis, and pass an oral examination 
have been applied. Thus, there is 
likely to be considerable mortality 
among graduate students between the 
point of admission and the Master’s 
degree, and much higher mortality 
between the Master’s degree and the 
doctorate. It would seem that the 
amount of failure might be con- 
siderably reduced and much time 
saved for everyone concerned if at 
the time of entrance more intensive 
procedures were used to assure that 
those likely to succeed were admitted 
to graduate study. 

The selection of students for admis- 
sion is, of course, only one of two 
main uses of entrance tests. The 
other use is for placement. The 
placement function of entrance tests 
is, however, probably less important 
in the graduate school than in the 
lower schools. Since immature stu- 
dents are often uncertain concerning 
their field of study, a somewhat 
diagnostic battery of aptitude tests 
administered at the time of entrance 
may be a valuable factor in helping 
the individual and his adviser reach 
decisions about choice of courses. 
Applicants for graduate school, on 
the other hand, usually have their 
vocational objective in mind and are 
likely to know what they intend to 
study. Test results do not readily 
influence their decision. However, 
since graduate students sometimes 
do transfer from one school to another 
within the college and not infre- 
quently change from one department 
to another within the school, the 
entrance-test data may be referred 
to in a good many instances when 
decisions with regard to placement 
are being made. 

Although research on tests for 
graduate students is not so extensive 
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as research on less advanced tests, 
three tests, or batteries of tests, used 
for entrance to graduate school have 
been the subject of fairly extensive 
trial and study. These are the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations, the Miller 
Analogies Test, and the I.E.R. Intelli- 
gence Scale—C.A.V.D. These tests 
will be discussed and evaluated in 
turn. Other tests that might be 
useful in a testing program will then 
be mentioned, and suggestions made 
concerning their possible use. Finally, 
reference will be made to the problems 
and possible advantages of develop- 
ing a locally constructed set of 
examinations. 


HE Graduate Record Examina- 
tions form one of the most 
elaborate batteries of tests ever pre- 
pared. They consist of a set of 
profile tests, an aptitude test, and a 
series of special tests known as 
“advanced tests.” Experimentation 
with the profile tests was begun 
fifteen years ago under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and with 
the co-operation of the Graduate 
Schools of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia. The aptitude test 
and the advanced tests are later 
developments designed to supplement 
the profile tests. Two sections of the 
original profile tests, mathematics 
and verbal, were dropped when the 
aptitude test was introduced. Since 
1948, the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions have been administered by the 
Educational Testing Service, now 
located in Princeton, New Jersey. 
The profile tests are designed to 
measure objectively college achieve- 
ment in six areas of study: physics, 
chemistry, literature, fine arts, bio- 
logical science, and social studies. 
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They require three and a half hours 
of working time. They may be 
administered to either college Seniors 
or graduate students. 

The aptitude test includes verbal 
and quantitative ability and calls 
for three hours of working time. 
There are two sets of norms for the 
profile tests and the aptitude test. 
One set is based on scores of first- 
year graduate students and the other 
set is derived from the scores of inde- 
pendent candidates, most of whom 
were candidates for graduate school. 

There are advanced tests in seven- 
teen different fields, including biology, 
chemistry, economics, education, engi- 
neering, French, geology, German, 
government, history, literature, math- 
ematics, philosophy, physics, psy- 
chology, sociology, and Spanish. The 
working time for the advanced tests 
varies from an hour and _forty- 
five minutes to three hours. The 
newer tests are three hours in length. 
As a rule, a candidate takes just one 
advanced test—the one in his special 
field. Different sets of norms for the 
advanced tests are based on the 
scores of senior majors and of inde- 
pendent candidates. 

If a candidate takes the profile 
tests, the aptitude test, and one 
advanced test, he may spend as much 
as nine and a half hours of working 
time on the battery. Probably no 
other test battery requires so much 
time. However, any part or combi- 
nation of parts may be used. Some 
colleges require applicants to take the 
aptitude test and the advanced test, 
others use the profile tests and the 
advanced tests, while still others 
employ the aptitude test alone. 

All questions in the Graduate 
Record Examinations are of the 
objective type. Most of the ques- 
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tions are multiple-choice, although 
some are matching questions. Re- 
sponses are recorded on answer sheets 
which may be machine scored. 

In procedure of administration, 
scoring, and reporting, the use of the 
Graduate Record Examinations is on 
a controlled, confidential basis. After 
each administration all test materials, 
both used and unused, are returned 
to the Educational Testing Service, 
where the answer sheets are scored 
and reports of the results prepared. 

The G.R.E. is available either for 
the testing of applicants for admission 
to graduate school or the testing of 
students within an institution. A 
nation-wide testing program for appli- 
cants is held four times a year in 
certain designated centers. This is 
known as the National Program for 
Graduate School Selection. The indi- 
vidual fees for this program are $8 for 
one half-day session, $10 for two 
half-day sessions, and $12 for three 
half-day sessions. 

In order to supplement the national 
program, the Educational Testing 
Service has an arrangement with the 
Educational Records Bureau for the 
administration of the G.R.E. in New 
York City on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday afternoons of almost 
every week. In this way, up to fifty 
candidates who, for one reason or 
another, did not take the examination 
in the nation-wide program may sit 
for it at almost any time during the 
year. This special testing is of con- 
siderable convenience to colleges in 
the East. 

For colleges desiring to test their 
own students for institutional pur- 
poses, such as evaluation of the out- 
comes of instruction, educational 
guidance, certification for promotion, 
or the awarding of degrees, the 
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G.R.E. maintains what is known 
as the Institutional Testing Program. 
In this program, each college handles 
the administration of the test to its 
own students. The same tests as 
those used for entrance testing—the 
profile tests, the aptitude test, and 
the advanced tests—are available 
for the institutional program. In 
addition, a series of tests of general 
education, including tests in general 
mathematics, physical science, social 
studies, literature, arts, effectiveness 
of expression, and vocabulary, is 
offered for use in two four-hour 
sessions. These tests, however, are 
not ordinarily used at the graduate 
level. There are norms for sopho- 
more and senior classes but no norms 
for graduate students. 

A college may use for institutional 
testing the entire G.R.E. or any part 
it desires. The cost of any part is 
$2 a student, except the tests of 
general education, which are $3. 
The entire battery of aptitude, profile, 
and advanced tests may be obtained 
at a cost of $4. The Educational 
Testing Service lists the names of 211 
colleges that participated in the 
institutional testing program during 
1949-50. The results of all parts 
of the G.R.E. are reported in terms 
of standard scores and percentiles. 

Some of the earlier studies of the 
validity of the Graduate Record 
Examinations were not very encour- 
aging. Travers summarized separate 
studies by Dwyer, Learned, and 
Sheer,! and came to the conclusion 
that the validity of the examination 
was too low to justify its use in the 


1Travers, Robert M. W. “Significant Research 

on the Prediction of Academic Success,” The 
Measurement of Student Adjustment and Achieve- 
ment, edited by Wilma T. Donahue, Clyde H. 
mbs, and Robert M. W. Travers. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1949. 
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selection of graduate students. The 
median of correlations of G.R.E. 
scores with average marks, as quoted 
by Travers, was only about .3o. 
However, when the data from all 
available studies, including those 
based on the revised G.R.E., are 
summarized, the findings are more 
favorable to the validity of the 
examinations. In a recent publica- 
tion, Chauncey and Frederiksen state 
that “prediction of success in grad- 
uate work on the basis of the G.R.E. 
is about as good as that obtainable 
from college grades, and prediction 
based on both G.R.E. scores and 
college grades is superior to prediction 
from either one alone.’”? This state- 
ment is supported by a recently 
published brochure by Lannholm and 
Schrader summarizing research on 


the G.R.E. between 1937 and 1951: 


... on the whole, the studies upon 
which this review is based indicate that 
college average grade, college average 
grade in major subject, the advanced 
test, and the appropriate profile test, 
when validated against graduate average 
grades, commonly yield validity coeffi- 
cients in the range .40 to .65. For any 
of these predictors the typical coefficient 
in the present study would fall at or 
somewhat above 


In view of the restricted range of 
talent usually represented in correla- 
tions ‘between test scores and marks 
at the graduate level, correlations in 
the neighborhood of .s0 may be 
regarded as satisfactory. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered 


*Chauncey, Henry, and Frederiksen, Norman. 
“The Functions of Measurement in Educational 
Placement,” Educational Measurement, edited by 
E. F. Lindquist. og ge D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1951. p. 102. 

3Lannholm, Gerald V., and Schrader, William R. 
Predicting Graduate School Success: an Evaluation of 
the Effectiveness of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions. Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing 
Service, 1951. p. 32. 
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that the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions require several hours to ad- 
minister and are a comparatively 
expensive battery. In view of the 
expenditure of time and money, 
colleges are likely to expect something 
rather special from them in the way 
of prediction. 

Lannholm and Schrader also sum- 
marized data on the reliability of the 
Graduate Record Examinations. As 
one would expect for tests as long as 
these, the reliabilities tend to be 
satisfactorily high. The Kuder-Rich- 
ardson reliability coefficients are in 
the neighborhood of .go or higher. 
Most of the test-retest reliabilities 
are somewhat lower, but the median 
is about .87. 

The Graduate Record Examina- 
tions are not a static battery. Con- 
siderable work designed to improve 
certain aspects of the battery has 
been done within the last two years. 
This has included the development 
of two forms of the aptitude test 
and fourteen new three-hour advanced 
tests. There has not yet been time 
to explore thoroughly the potentiali- 
ties of these newer features for 
admission purposes, for general guid- 
ance of enrolled students, or for 
candidacy for an advanced degree. 

Since the Graduate Record Exami- 
nations represent by far the most 
ambitious attempt to provide a com- 
prehensive set of examinations at the 
graduate level, it has been necessary 
to devote considerable time to a 
discussion of this battery. Each of 
the other tests will be dealt with 
somewhat more briefly. 


N CONTRAST with the extensive 
series of Graduate Record Exami- 
nations, the Miller Analogies Test is 
simply a fifty-minute test of informa- 
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tion and thinking skill based on the 
analogies type of item. A _ simple 
analogies question (not taken from 
the test) is as follows: 

Bright: dull: : joy: (a, fun, b, day, 
c, sorrow, d, loss) 
The M.A.T. is designed as a high-level 
intelligence test suitable for advanced 
students. It was prepared by W. S. 
Miller at the University of Minnesota, 
who has carried on several years of 
experimentation with it. Since 1947, 
the test has been published by 
the Psychological Corporation. Until 
recently it existed in only one form, 
Form G, but a second form, Form H, 
was published in 1950, and a third 
form, Form J, was published this year. 

The Psychological Corporation has 
established a set of general rules for 
the administration and control of the 
Miller Analogies Test under which 
it will release it to colleges on a 
confidential basis. Any college may 
apply to serve as a testing center, 
and, upon approval, may obtain a 
supply of tests to be kept under lock 
and key and used as needed. The 
center agrees not only to make the 
test available to students in its own 
college but also to test any qualified 
applicants in the region who apply, 
and to issue reports to the college or 
university of their choice. In the 
administration of the test, responses 
are entered on separate answer sheets. 
The scoring is done locally. Per- 
centile norms are available for thirteen 
graduate and professional groups, 
including, among others, engineering, 
agriculture, languages and literature, 


medicine, business administra- 


tion, physical sciences, and education. 

The fee charged by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation is $1 for each 
student tested. The center may assess 
such additional charges as are neces- 
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sary to cover its costs. Some colleges 
absorb the extra cost for the testing 
of their own students, while others 
require the candidates to pay the 
costs. It is expected that from $3 to 
$5 will be charged each candidate for 
another institution in order to cover 
the cost of administering the test and 
issuing a report. Summary reports 
are made periodically by the center 
to the Psychological Corporation. As 
of March, 1951, the Psychological 
Corporation listed 153 centers in the 
United States and Canada for the 
administration of this test. 
Notwithstanding the brevity of the 
Miller Analogies Test, some rather 
encouraging data on its predictive 
value have been obtained. For in- 
stance, the median of twenty-four 
correlations reported by W. W. Cook 
between M.A.T. scores and numerical 
marks in graduate courses in educa- 
tion was .54.4 Similarly, the median 
of eight correlations reported by 
Hahn and Ostrom between the M.A.T. 
and the part and total scores on the 
Master’s Comprehensive Examina- 
tion at Syracuse University was .49.° 
These correlation coefficients compare 
favorably with the validity of the 
Graduate Record Examinations. 
Some studies have indicated validity 
coefficients for the Miller test some- 
what lower than those reported by 
Cook and Hahn and Ostrom. Robert 
Glaser reported a study carried on at 
the University of Indiana Medical 
School to determine the relationship 
between a battery of tests, one of 
which was the Miller Analogies Test, 
and success in the first year of medical 
school as indicated by general average 


4“ Predicting Success of Graduate Students in a 
College of Education,” School and Society, LVI 
(September 5, 1942), pp. 192-95. 

5Miller, W. S. Manual for the Miller Analogies 
Test, Form G. New York: Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1947. p. 6. 
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and marks in specific courses. The 
Miller test showed a correlation 
coefficient of .38 with general average. 

Correlations with the various parts 
of the Graduate Record Examinations 
are also reported in the manual of 
the Miller test. The median of correla- 
tions between the Miller Analogies 
Test and the average of seven profile 
tests of the Graduate Record Exami- 
nations for twelve graduate groups at 
the University of Minnesota was .78. 
Among these groups the correlation 
between the two tests was .78 for 
graduate students of agriculture, .84 
for graduate students majoring in 
physical sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering, and .80 for liberal-arts 
graduate assistants. The median of 
correlations between the M.A.T. and 
the verbal factor of the G.R.E. for 
average graduate groups was .80. The 
correlation between the M.A.T. and 
the G.R.E. advanced examination for 
chemistry majors was .81. The corre- 
lation between the M.A.T. and the 
G.R.E. advanced examination for 
majors in languages and literature 
was .79." 

All these correlations are quite high. 
The inference is that through the use 
of the fifty-minute Miller Analogies 
Test a college may obtain a fairly 
good approximation of scores on. the 
Graduate Record Examinations. for 
which the administration timé is 
several hours. 


HE C.A.V.D. has been used for 
many years in the selection of 
students for various graduate schools 
in Columbia University, and other 
institutions have also carried: on 


6*The Validity of Some Tests for Predicting 
Success in Medical School,” American Psychologist, 
VI (July, 1951), p. 298. ‘Abstract of a paper read 


before a section of the American Psychological 
Association, 1951. 
Tiller, op. cit., p. 7. 
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experimentation with this examina- 
tion. An attempt is made in the 
C.A.V.D. to measure ability to reason 
with material not specifically related 
to what is studied in college. 

The C.A.V.D. is divided into a 
number of levels. The lowest level 
is appropriate for young children, 
while the highest level is suitable for 
college graduates. The name of the 
test is derived from the four subtests 
at each level: 


C—Completion of sentences by supply- 
ing missing words 

A—Arithmetic: items involving the 
manipulation of numbers and the 
solving of problems 

V—Vocabulary 

D—Directions: at the upper levels this 
part becomes the usual kind of 
reading-comprehension test. 


According to Travers, the C.A.V.D. 
has been found to correlate .52 with 
marks in graduate school. How- 
ever, as George K. Bennett has 
pointed out, this examination suffers 
because of its incomplete develop- 
ment.2 The test was prepared a 
good many years ago when test- 
construction techniques were not as 
thoroughly refined as they are today. 
Some of the questions in the examina- 
tion are not entirely objective, and 
these need to be revised and cast 
into more modern form. Neverthe- 
less, this is a powerful examination, 
useful in the selection of high-level 
applicants for graduate school. 

In a recent report, John W. Stafford 
gave an analysis of the C.A.V.D., the 
Miller Analogies Test, and the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations in an 
attempt to predict success as measured 
by grade-points in the Graduate 


"Travers, op. cit., p. 171. 

**Problems in Guidance in Vocational and 
Technical Training,” The Measurement of Student 
Adjustment and Achievement, p. 220. 
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School of the Catholic University’ of 
America. The correlations between 
the test scores and grade-point aver- 
ages range from a high of .42 for A 
(mathematics in the C.A.V.D.) to a 
low of —.o2 for the language profile 
score in the G.R.E. The range of 
correlations seems somewhat on the 
low side... Stafford found a correla- 
tion of .66 between the Miller 
Analogies Test and the verbal score 
of the G.R.E. This correlation pro- 
vides further evidence that these two 
tests have a good deal in common. 


HE conditions of administration 

and control may constitute some- 
thing of a deterrent to the use of the 
Graduate Record Examinations. To 
a lesser extent, the same statement 
applies to the Miller Analogies Test 
and the C.A.V.D. It is entirely 
conceivable that a valuable program 
of testing for entrance to graduate 
school might be set up on the basis 
of ‘“‘open stock,” inexpensive tests 
suitable for local scoring. 

Probably every graduate school 
wants information regarding the men- 
tal ability or scholastic aptitude of 
applicants, but it is doubtful whether 
a test of scholastic aptitude specifically 
designed for the graduate level is an 
absolute requirement. While achieve- 
ment should be raised significantly 
as a result of four years of college, 
the scholastic aptitude of an indi- 
vidual student probably does not go 
upward a great deal after the fresh- 
man year. The group applying for 
entrance to graduate school is, of 
course, brighter than a group of 
college Freshmen, for the better ones 
are those who finish college, and 


10*The Prediction of Success in Graduate 
School,” American Psychologist, V1 (July, 1951), 
p. 298. Abstract of a paper read before a section of 
the American Psychological Association, 1951. 
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probably form ie majority of those 
who desire to go on for further study. 
But a scholastic-aptitude test that 
has enough difficulty so that the best 
Freshman cannot approach a perfect 
score, probably is difficult enough to 
distinguish among nearly all indi- 
viduals applying for graduate school. 

With this point of view in mind, a 
test such as the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examina- 
tion might be considered. This widely 
used test for college Freshmen yields 
two main scores—linguistic and quan- 
titative—as well as a total score. The 
test contains 120 linguistic items and 
80 quantitative items. In more than 
ten years of experience with the 
current type of A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination, involving perhaps two 
hundred thousand scores, the writer 
cannot recall having seen a total score 
higher than 185, and the median for 
an able group usually is in the neigh- 
borhood of 120. This suggests that 
it would be an unusual group of 
graduate students whose scores would 
pile up at the top of the scale. 

The A.C.E. psychological examina- 
tion has occasionally been used for the 
evaluation of graduate students. The 
writer can recall when the earlier 
type of it was required of all graduate 
students in the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 
Recently, a form has been used as one 
of the tests in making a selection 
among graduate students applying 
for the Fellowship in Educational 
Measurement awarded annually by 
the American Educational ‘Research 
Association, and the test has provided 
adequate distinction even among this 
high-level group of applicants. Num- 
erous forms of this examination are 
available. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
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that the majority of the items in the 
American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination are not intrinsically diffi- 
cult, and that speed plays: a 
considerable part in the score. Ifa 
generally available instrument that 
is more nearly a power test is desired, 
consideration might be given to the 
Ohio State Psychological Test. This 
two-hour examination includes three 
subtests—same-opposite, analogies, 
and paragraph comprehension—ahd 
yields a total score. It is the result 
of years of experimentation by Herbért 
A. Toops of Ohio State University. } 

The manual for the Miller Analogies 
Test contains a report of a correlation 
coefficient of .82 between it and the 
Ohio State Psychological Test for 
eighty-one graduate students." This 
correlation was given as part of the 
evidence for the validity of the 
Miller test, but a reverse-thinking 
relationship may be applied. If the 
Ohio State Psychological Test (an 

“open stock” test) is correlated ‘to 
the extent of .82 with the carefully 
controlled Miller test, which in turn 
is rather highly correlated with the 
controlled and time-consuming Grail- 
uate Record Examinations, perhaps 
serious consideration should be given 
to the use of the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Test instead of the con- 
trolled tests. Additional research ‘is 
needed at this point. 

Ability to read difficult material 
with reasonable speed and good corn- 
prehension is another desirable attrib- 
ute of a graduate student. There jis 
one reading-comprehension test that 
is without doubt sufficiently difficult 
for even very able graduate students. 


This is the higher level of the 


Cooperative Reading Comprehension 
Test, published by the Educational 


Miller, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Testing Service. It yields scaled 
scores for vocabulary, speed of com- 
prehension, and level of comprehen- 
sion. Four forms are in print. 

It is more difficult to suggest a 
suitable generally available test for 
the measurement of a candidate’s 
fundamental preparation in broad 
fields of study at the college level. 
One test that might be considered is 
the Cooperative General Culture Test. 
This test contains five parts—history 
and social studies, literature, science, 
fine arts, and mathematics—and calls 
for 150 minutes of working time. It 
is frequently used at the end of the 
sophomore year in college. The sopho- 
more norms would be too low, but the 
test has considerable range above 
these norms. A student who answers 
as many as half the questions cor- 
rectly ranks above the eightieth 
percentile. It might be feasible for a 
graduate school to experiment with 
the use of this test and with the 
development of its own norms. 

There is one extensive aptitude- 
test battery that might be given some 
consideration as an entrance test for 
the graduate school even though it 
was devised and standardized at a 
considerably lower level. This is the 
Yale Educational Aptitude Tests, 
which have been used by a number 
of independent secondary schools and 
certain colleges. It consists of seven 
forty-five minute tests—verbal com- 
prehension, artificial language (lin- 
guistic facility), verbal (syllogistic) 
reasoning, quantitative (scientific) 
reasoning, mathematical aptitude, spa- 
tial (three-dimensional) visualizing, 
and mechanical ingenuity. The results 
are reported in the form of a profile 
which has potential educational place- 
ment and guidance value. The test 
is distributed and scored by the 
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Educational Records Bureau, but it 
may also be obtained for local scoring. 
The writer regards this test as one 
of the most difficult and searching 
aptitude-test batteries available. Data 
generally favorable to the reliability 
and validity of this battery were 
reported in a study by Robert Jacobs.” 
Tests developed in various pro- 
fessional testing programs also offer 
possibilities for use by graduate 
schools. The tests in the Measure- 
ment and Guidance Project in 
Engineering Education might be con- 
sidered, although, for use with grad- 
uate students, the advanced tests in 
engineering that form a part of the 
Graduate Record Examinations may 
be preferred. For admission to grad- 
uate study in the schools of business, 
a portion of the College and Pro- 
fessional Accounting Testing Program 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants should be useful. College senior 
norms are available for the Orienta- 
tion Test (or test of mental ability 
based on business materials) and the 
Achievement Test, Level II. In the 
University of South Carolina the 
Achievement Test, Level II, has 
been used as a supplement to the 
Graduate Record Examinations. 


ITHOUT doubt, a student’s 

interest and his personal quali- 
ties have an important bearing on 
his success, but there is a question 
whether tests of non-intellectual func- 
tions have a legitimate place in an 
entrance testing battery used for 
screening purposes. Most of these 


instruments are not tests in the usual 


sense of the term but are standardized 
questionnaires which may be very 


27948 Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies. New York: 
Educational Records Bureau, January, 1949. 
pp. 54-62. (Educational Records Bulletin No. ¢1.) 
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useful in counseling where good rap- 
port is established but which are not 
very dependable measures in a com- 
petitive situation. Studies of their 
value as devices for predicting success 
in graduate school have not been 
very fruitful. For example, Glaser, 
to take just one illustration, reported 
that the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory showed no rela- 
tionship with general average in the 
University of Indiana Medical School." 

While considerable doubt is ex- 
pressed concerning the use of interest 
and personality inventories for admis- 
sion purposes, it might be worth while 
to experiment with such instruments 
as the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the Kuder Preference 
Record. Since candidates for grad- 
uate school are comparatively mature, 
their vocational-interest profiles are 
likely to be relatively stable. 

Another approach that might be of 
some help in an_ entrance-testing 
situation is to attempt to derive 
estimates of non-intellectual pre- 
dictors from tests which have as 
their principal function the measure- 
ment of ability. Stafford described 
the development of a “persistence” 
score from C.A.V.D. results and 
reported that preliminary analysis 
suggested some usefulness of this 
score in prediction of success in 
graduate work." 


ROBABLY every school or col- 

lege faculty, when casting about 
for tests to meet its needs, sooner or 
later considers the possibility of con- 
structing its own tests. Local con- 
struction of tests has both advantages 
and limitations. On the positive side, 
it enables the institution to base its 


13Glaser, op. cit. 
“Stafford, op. cit. 
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test materials on local courses and 
conditions, and thus is adapted to'the 
obtaining of achievement tests that 
are more nearly in line with ‘the 
institution’s own objectives than any 
tests prepared outside are likely to be. 
On the other hand, the construction 
of objective tests is time-consuming 
and costly and, unless the faculty 
is well versed in test-construction 
techniques, the tests produced may 
turn out to be rather unsatisfactory. 
Also, the lack of national norms may 
be a limitation, although this limita- 
tion can be met in part by preparation 
of local norms. 

Perhaps the best plan that a 
graduate faculty can follow is not to 
decide quickly but to experiment with 
different instruments and procedures. 
It would probably be inadvisablé to 
undertake the construction of mental- 
ability or scholastic-aptitude tests. 
Rather, the college might try out 
two or three of the available tests, 
such as the aptitude test of the 
Graduate Record Examinations, ithe 
Miller Analogies, and the Ohio State 
Psychological Test or the American 
Council Psychological Examination, 
and decide upon the basis of observa- 
tion and experimentation which one 
was best suited to the local situation. 

In the achievement area, the grad- 
uate faculty might undertake the 
preparation of entrance examinations 
in certain fields—even essay examina- 
tions, if they do not wish to ven- 
ture into objective-test construction. 
These might be administered experi- 
mentally along with such tests as the 
Graduate Record Examinations, ad- 
vanced tests in the same fields, and 
the predictive value of both sets of 
examinations studied. 

Finally, interest in obtaining better 

[Continued on page 502] 
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Techniques of Forecasting 
University Enrollment 


By CALVIN F. SCHMID anp FRED J. SHANLEY 


Tested Empirically by Deriving Forecasts of Enrollment for 
the University of Washington 


IS paper is concerned with 
two basic demographic tech- 
niques adapted to the problem 

of forecasting student enrollment in 
institutions of higher learning. These 
techniques are commonly referred to 
as the “ratio” method and the 
“cohort-survival” method. The rela- 
tive efficiency of these techniques has 
been tested empirically by deriving 
enrollment forecasts for the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Comparisons 
are made between the two series of 
forecasts and actual enrollment figures 
for the fall of 1951. 

Briefly, the “ratio” method con- 
sists of deriving reliable future 
estimates of population on the basis 
of predetermined ratios applied to 
one or more larger populations. Fore- 
casting the population of a city by 
this method, for example, is derived 
on a proportional basis through suc- 
cessive stages from the probable 
future population of perhaps the 
United States, the geographic divi- 
sion, and state in which the city 
is located. It will be readily seen 
that the ratio method assumes the 
existence of reliable forecasts for one 
or more larger political or geographical 
areas. In adapting the ratio method 
to forecasting university enrollment, 
we were fortunate in having available 


carefully derived population figures 
by age for the state of Washington 
from 1950 to 1960.} 

The “cohort-survival” technique 
as applied to population forecasting 
for, say, a state, a geographical 
division, or the entire country, pre- 
supposes detailed data covering the 
following points: age-sex breakdown 
of the population, age-sex specific- 
mortality trends, age-specific fertility 
trends, and migration trends. The 
age-sex census distribution (based on 
latest census), as well as the age o-1 
cohorts appearing after the census 
date, is “survived” by means of life 
tables. Careful study is made of 
specific-mortality and specific-fertility 
rates, as well as migration, to deter- 
mine trends for the projection period. 
The cohort-survival method is much 
more rigorous, complicated, laborious, 
and reliable than the ratio method. 

In applying the cohort-survival 
method to forecasting school enroll- 
ment, the various grades in the school 
structure are analogous to the age 
breakdown in the preceding illustra- 
tion. Specific mortality in the school 


1chmid, Calvin F.; Miller, Vincent A.; and 
Mooney, Horace William. “‘A Century of Popula- 
tion Growth, State of Washington: 1860 to 1960,” 
in People, Jobs and Income on the Pacific Coast, 
1949-1960. Pacific Coast Board of Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1949, pp. s—19. Further refine- 
ment and revisions of these figures have been made. 
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population represents those who drop 
out for whatever reason in each 
school grade. The number of stu- 
dents in each grade were “survived” 
for the projection period by means of 
rates based on a _ twenty-five-year 
enrollment experience for each of the 
several grades. The annual first- 
grade enrollments of elementary 
schools correspond to age o-1 cohorts 
of a normal population. 

In the case of both the ratio 
method and the cohort-survival 
method, the derived forecasts are in 
the form of projections, not predic- 
tions. They indicate what the gen- 
eral or mean trend of enrollment at 
the University of Washington will 
be in the light of past trends as 
modified in the forecast period by 
certain basic assumptions regarding 
future social, economic, and political 
factors as they affect the University. 


ge us consider in some detail the 
exact steps in deriving university- 
enrollment estetate by means of 
the ratio method. 

The first step is to derive a series 
of estimates for the total population 
for a large but convenient and logical 
areal unit from which all or at least a 
major part of the enrollment is 
drawn. In the present problem, the 
locale is the state of Washington.? 
Following the practice of the United 
States Office of Education, as well as 
other agencies and individuals work- 
ing in this field, a special college-age 
category 18-21 years of age was 
singled out for special consideration. 
The data for this category were 
taken from a study of population 


*It is recognized, of course, that some students 
attending the University of Washington come from 
other states and, on the other hand, residents of the 
state of Washington attend college i in other states. 


a. Economic conditions on 
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forecasts for the state of Washington. 
The second step was to study 

enrollment trends for all snstiendigal 

of higher learning in the state of 

Washington and the country as a 

whole, as well as the University of 

Washington, in an attempt to deter- 

mine a reasonably definitive and 

precise relationship between student 

enrollment and the population 18-21 

years of age during the past thirty 

years, as well as during the next 
ten years. 

Third, one of the most crucial, as 
well as difficult, problems is the 
determination of the trend in the ra- 
tio of student enrollment to the total 
population 18-21 years of age for 
the forecast period. In the light 
of past trends, of course, the ratio 
between university enrollment and 
any segment of population can be 
very unstable depending on social, 
economic, and political conditions. 
In recent years, the Second World 
War, as well as the heavy influx of 
veterans, has created extraordinary 
fluctuations in university enrollment. 
It was decided to project a normal 
trend for the ensuing decade, pointing 
out what might be expected under 
certain more specific contingencies. 
The normal trend is based on the 
following assumptions: 
approxi- 

mately the same level as_ those 

existing at the beginning of 1951. 

6. A yearly average of net in-migration 
in the total population of approxi- 
mately twenty-five thousand. 

c. Selective service exerting an influence 
on higher-education enrollment com- 
parable to that in the spring of 1951. 


This normal ratio for the forecast 
period was applied to the 1951-60 
*Schmid, et al., op. cit. 
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estimate of the 18-21 age group for 
the state of Washington to provide 
estimates of University of Wash- 
ington enrollments. 

Barring a more or less catastrophic 
occurrence, such as total war or 
severe economic depression, it was 
determined that the trend in enroll- 
ment at the University would conform 
to the figures indicated in Table I. 


BASIC aspect of the cohort- 

A survival forecasting method in- 

volves an analysis of the extent to 

which persons enrolled in the first 
grade in public or private schools in 
the state of Washington survive 
through the various grades of the 
school system to finally become stu- 
dents at the University of Washington. 

First, four sets of historical enroll- 
ment statistics were prepared which 
are fundamental to this estimation 
procedure: 

a. Statistics of grade-to-grade “sur- 
vival’’* in the combined public- and 
private-school population in the state 

b. Statistics of twelfth-grade survival to 
a resident freshman classification at 
the University of Washington 

¢. Class-to-class survival in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, that is, the 


percentage of freshman students in 
the year 1949 surviving to the sopho- . 


more class in 1950 
d. Non-resident/resident ratios within 
college classes at the University 


‘The term survival in this report specifically 
relates to a ratio of enrollment in one grade in a 
given year to the enrollment in the next lower 
grade in the preceding year. For example, in the 
scholastic year 1931-32, second-grade enrollment 
in Washington totaled 31,673 and the comparable 
third-grade enrollment in the year 1932-33 was 
30,718. The survival ratio between the second and 
third grade for these two related years was 
30,718/ 31,673 = .9698, or 97 per cent. 

‘For example, the resident enrollment of the 
freshman class in 1950 was 2,697, the non-resident 
enrollment of the same class was 297. The non- 
resident ratio is 297/2,697 = .1101, or 11.0 per cent. 
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Second, since historical trends to be 
seen in the already-mentioned statis- 
tics furnished the basis for estimating 
University of Washington enrollment 
levels in the decade 1951 to 1960, 
a careful analysis and interpretation 
of those trends form the next step. 

Third, certain general assumptions 
regarding economic conditions, migra- 
tion, and selective-service require- 
ments were accepted, which were 
comparable to those adopted in the 
ratio-method forecast, as just listed. 

Fourth, the survival rates and 
ratios for the various grades and 
classes described in the second step 
were extended from 1950 to 1960 as a 
function of their past trends and in 
terms of their relation to the general 
assumptions just mentioned. 

Finally, these projected rates and 
ratios were applied to 1949-50 pre- 
University and University enroll- 
ments in order to survive these 
enrollment cohorts through the var- 
ious grades and through the Univer- 
sity for the 1951-60 decade. More 
specifically, the following separate 
steps were carried out: 


a. Pre-University survival rates were 
applied to actual 1949-50 _pre- 
University enrollments for Washing- 
ton to furnish estimated enrollments 
for Grades I through XII in the period. 

b. The twelfth-grade enrollments for the 
period from 1951 to 1960 were then 
survived to resident Freshman (non- 
veteran) enrollments at the University 
for the same period. 

c. Actual freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior resident enrollments for 
the fall of 1950, plus the already- 
mentioned freshman enrollment esti- 
mates (1951 to 1960), were survived 
through the various classes of the 
University, thus providing estimates 
of resident class enrollment. 
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d. A non-resident component for each of 
these classes was then computed by 
application of non-resident ratios to 
the previous estimated resident enroll- 
ments for the forecast period. 

e. The summation of these resident and 
non-resident components provided a 
total-enrollment estimate for each 
class for 1951-60. 

In order to illustrate this procedure 
more clearly, the chart shown on the 
opposite page was prepared from 
a much larger matrix extending 
back to 1920. The first-grade cohort 
of 1940 was singled out to portray 
the enrollment, grade by grade, as a 
historical record to 1950 and as a 
projected record to 1956. Further- 
more, from this chart, it is possible 
to trace any first-grade cohort through 
successive elementary, secondary, and 
University of Washington grades. 
In order to obtain the size of the 
first-grade cohorts after 1950, the 
number of children in the age-group 
o-6 was derived from a study of 
population forecasts for the state.’ 

High, medium, and low estimates 
of University enrollment were derived 
by the alternate application of high, 
medium, and low rates of survival 
between various pre-University and 
University classes to appropriate 
groups being projected to 1960. The 
medium series of forecasts are con- 
sidered as the most probable estimates 
for the decade. 

Table I indicates that, in the light 
of the assumptions and specifications 


®Because of the detailed system of enrollment 
classification at the University of Washington, it 
was necessary to make separate estimates for 
Medical, Dental, Law, and “special” student 
enrollments. In addition, separate estimates of 
veteran enrollment were completed. 

These special enrollment estimates were added 
to the class enrollments already mentioned in order 
to provide a total enrollment figure for the Uni- 
versity for each year in the forecast period. 

Schmid, ef al., op. cit. 
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set forth in this study, the total 
enrollment at the University of Wash- 
ington will not exceed 1946 to 1950 
levels at any time in the next decade, 

Table I presents in summary form 
the annual enrollment forecasts for 
the period 1951-60 based on both 
the ratio method and the cohort- 
survival method. High, medium, and 
low estimates are shown for each 
series. It should be recognized, of 
course, that any unusual change that 
might affect the college-age popula- 
tion, such as an expansion of the 
Korean War, a marked increase in 
selective-service requirements, a seri- 
ous depression, major technological 
changes, federal subsidization of edu- 
cation, or a relatively large or small 
migration, would cause marked fluc- 
tuations either above or below the 
trend line. 

The estimates shown in Table I 
were completed in April, 1951. Offi- 
cial enrollment statistics for the Uni- 
versity of Washington, fall quarter, 
1951, are compared with the cohort- 
survival estimates in Table II. It 
will be observed that there is a 
discrepancy of three students between 
the “low” estimate of 13,300 and the 
actual enrollment of 13,297. For 
the “high” estimate, the difference 
is 203, and for the “medium” esti- 
mate, 103. The discrepancy (plus 
or minus) for the seven different 
categories ranges from 24 to 154. 


N EXAMINATION of Tables I 
and II indicates that the dis- 
crepancy is much greater between 
actual enrollment and the ratio- 
method forecasts than between actual 
enrollment and the forecasts of the 
cohort-survival method. Though this 
comparison does not indicate, in any 
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TABLE I 
EnrouiMent Forecasts ror University oF WASHINGTON: 1951-1960. HicH, Mepium, anp Low 
EstIMATEs accorpiInG TO Ratio Metruop anp Conort-SurvivaL MetHop* 
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Ratio Metuop Conort-SurvivaL Metuop 

Year 

High Medium Low High Medium Low | 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
12,500 12,400 12,300 13,500 13,400 13,300 
11,000 10,700 10,500 12,200 12,100 12,000 
10,200 10,000 9,800 11,800 11,700 11,500 
10,000 9,600 9,400 11,900 11,600 11,300 
10,000 9,500 9,100 . 12,300 11,800 11,300 
0 ae 10,500 10,000 9,500 12,800 12,200 11,600 
11,500 10,500 10,000 13,000 12,500 11,500 

12,000 11,200 10,500 14,000 13,000 12,000 

re 13,000 11,800 11,000 14,500 13,500 12,500 } 

14,000 12,400 11,500 15,500 14,000 13,000 


*All estimates are for the fall term. Regular school-year estimates would be approximately 13.6 


per cent higher. 


University OF WASHINGTON: FALL QUARTER, 1951 


TABLE II 
Comparison oF Estimates (Conort-Surviva, Meruop) with Actua ENROLLMENT Ficures, 


Estimates Meprium 
AcTuaL Estimate 
CLAssIFICATION Data 
High Medium Low 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) 
13,500 13,400 13,300 13,297 103+ 
Professional 887 47- 


final sense, which technique is the 
more reliable, it does tend to cor- 
roborate our hypothesis regarding 
the superiority of the cohort-survival 
technique. 

A brief comparison of the respective 
characteristics and requirements of 
the ratio method and the cohort- 
survival method in computing uni- 
versity enrollment forecasts might 
further clarify the relative utility of 
the two techniques. In making this 
comparison, the following criteria 
have been selected: time and labor 
required, amount and _ availability 


of basic data, accuracy of basic 
data, and rigor of design. 

First, the ratio method requires 
considerably less time and labor in 
deriving enrollment forecasts than 
does the cohort-survival method. 
This is particularly true if a reliable 
total population forecast is available 
for an entire state or other relevant 
area. In the present study, for 
example, the amount of labor required 
for the series based on the ratio 
method was considerably less than 
one-tenth that required for the cohort- 

[Continued on page 502| 
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Education for Free Men 


By HAROLD SEYMOUR 


How to Live rather than How to Earn a Living 


CURRENT fashion among 
A those interested in ideological 
conflict is to deprecate the 
absence of freedom in totalitarian 
states, the while extolling its abun- 
dant existence at home. The paeans 
to freedom have reached such a 
crescendo as to create the suspicion 
that “they do protest too much.” 
If we are so free, why must we 
constantly be reminded of our happy 
state? Are we being “‘sold” freedom 
by the hucksters just as everything 
else is sold? Are we being con- 
ditioned to slogans and shibboleths, 
taught to “feel” democracy irration- 
ally after the manner of totalitarian 
serfs rather than to understand it 
and the far-reaching implications of 
its tenets? 
How much real freedom an indi- 
vidual in America has or wants for 
himself and others is debatable; but 
it should be apparent that freedom 
and a high civilization hinge upon 
our ability to produce citizens who 
have free minds and who are imbued 
with a sense of social responsibility 
to act dutifully and intelligently in 
the interests of the Republic. Men 
and women are not free if their 
minds are shackled and fettered by 
racial and religious prejudices, dis- 
tracted by puerile amusements, or 
consumed by unbridled self-interest 
in pursuit of profit. 


Neither are minds concentrated | 
upon the manufacture and worship 
of gadgets capable of gripping the 
broad problems and responsibilities 
incumbent upon citizens in a free 
society. Matthew Arnold suggested 
that machinery, like coal, churches, 
and colleges, is often looked upon as 
an end rather than a means. It is 
as though one placed a grass cutter 
in the cellar and considered the lawn 
already cut. We mistake cars, bath- 
tubs, radios, and television sets for 
civilization and progress, and indeed 
identify them with democracy—as if 
the Nazis did not have telephones 
and Volkswagons! However admir- 
able these may be, they do not in 
themselves prove a cultured society. 
“,. . . Comfort, opportunity, num- 
bers, and size are not synonomous 
with civilization.”! Possibly no soci- 
ety surpassed that of fifth-century 
Athens; yet these modern contriv- 
ances were unknown. 

An educational system which fails 
to recognize all this is inadequate 
for preserving a free society, especially 
in this time of world-wide upheaval. 
Training soldiers and _ technicians, 
however necessary, will not in itself 
save us if we neglect the liberal arts, 
as we seem bent on doing. Empha- 


1Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930. p. 40 (Based on three lectures given at 
Oxford University in May, 1928). 
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sizing technological training and 
business skills without the leavening 
and controlling power of liberal disci- 
plines and studies which would bridle, 
direct, and humanize them, we are 
in danger of producing a society of 
skilled robots—unthinking and effi- 
cient automatons who busily con- 
struct edifices, add figures, and 
contrive new artifacts, but who never 
understand the meaning or signifi- 
cance of their acts—which in them- 
selves may be worth while but can 
also be utterly disastrous if misused. 
The result is comparable to surren- 
dering the throttle of the Twentieth 
Century Limited to a seven-year-old 
and saying, “Let ’er go!” Social 
primitives combined with mechanical 
power make an awesome and dread 
alliance. 

We cannot maintain and foster 
a free society with a citizenry com- 
posed only of “practical” men. The 
great and lasting achievements and 
contributions to mankind throughout 
history have been made by theorists— 
the “useless” men, as they have been 
aptly termed. Theoretical science 
opened the breach for applied science. 
Forty years before Oak Ridge, Ein- 
stein demonstrated on paper the 
possibility of splitting the atom. 
Thinkers, philosophers, and idealists 
have been the tutors and movers 
of mankind: the infrequent beacons 
along the dark, crass, and often 
slimy path of human striving and 
aspiration. 

Furthermore, narrow class educa- 
tion merely to ornament gentlemen 
and steep them in snobbery is inad- 
missible in a democracy. The recip- 
ients of this type of training have 
far too frequently been on the side 
of reaction and against the people. 
An educational experience which 
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merely confirms a privileged class 
in its prejudices will not suffice. 
Even in England, where it worked 
so admirably—granted its purpose, 
which was primarily to prepare able 
administrators of empire—education 
formerly available to the few is 
becoming increasingly open to the 
many. However, snobbish class edu- 
cation is not to be confused with 
genuine excellence. Democracy does 
require superior intellects and capable 
leaders. It needs all the brains it 
can get. Too often democracy is 
mistaken for “‘mediocracy.” Too fre- 
quently we ridicule trained intel- 
ligence in government and_ talk 
sneeringly of “brain trusts.” 


T SHOULD go without saying 

that colleges ought to provide 
more than a setting for athletic 
heroes and their exploits. Coddling 
and pandering to superkindergartners 
by converting college into a glorified 
athletic club, artificially stimulating 
“school spirit,” and creating a situa- 
tion wherein the student body 
passively watches paid gladiators in 
their epic struggles will do little more 
than produce immature alumni who in 
their own later years will vociferously 
pressure the college to placate their 
infantile nostalgia by offering yet 
larger doses of athletic opium. And 
it is sheer hypocrisy for college 
administrators to bid for athletes 
in the market place, bribe them to 
enroll, use them to attract big gate 
receipts at commercialized contests, 
and then pretend surprise mixed with 
shock when the young men accept 
further tribute from gamblers. To 
be sure, dishonorable conduct in 
college athletes cannot be condoned; 
but neither can college presidents 
and coaches escape responsibility for 
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the sordid subversion of noble sport. 
Unquestionably, games and sports 
have their rightful, and even neces- 
sary, function in a real college; but 


... There is not a college or university 
in America which has the courage to 
place athletics where everyone perfectly 
well knows they belong. On the con- 
trary . . . proportionately more money 
is spent on college athletics than on any 
legitimate college activity.” 


If we are to sustain a free republic 
and nurture a great civilization, we 
must have the kind of education 
which will equip our youth to function 
as free men and women in a democ- 
racy. However, merely to say “‘edu- 
cation is the answer” is not only 
misleading but false. The Germans 
possessed renowned universities and 
were highly literate and “educated,” 
yet students and professors alike 
prostituted learning and science to 
diabolical Nazi purposes and became 
ready instruments, mere utensils, of 
the brown-shirted gangsters. 

Colleges should therefore strive to 
produce literate engineers, civilized 
businessmen, doctors with social intel- 
ligence, soldiers who understand why 
they serve—yes, and even educated 
teachers—all conscious that they 
must play their part in main- 
taining a free society. The kind of 
education which can best do this is a 
liberal one as distinguished from 
servile training in skills only. It 
should be an education which will 
enable them to achieve what Newman 
called ‘‘enlargement of mind.” But 
there is no enlargement unless there 
is comparison of ideas; and therefore 
no idea should be banned from the 
college classroom. College is no place 


*Ibid., p. 65. Some colleges and universities 
have since reformed; but the recent basketball 
fiasco would certainly bear out the statement that 
they are the exception. 
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for fundamentalists in any field of 
thought. Enlargement is not ac- 
quirement of facts; it is not experience 
in life; it is not what is called “seeing 
the world”; it is not mere study, 
memorizing, or a smattering—al- 
though commonly thought to be 
such things. Rather, enlargement of 
mind is the ability to comprehend 
the mass of facts acquired, to associate 
thoughts and ideas; to fit facts, ideas, 
and experience into their proper 
relationships; to correlate, to balance, 
to weigh, to understand. It is not 
enlargement of mind to know when 
the atom was split, but it is enlarge- 
ment if one comprehends the signifi- 
cance of that momentous event: the 
effect atomic energy may have upon 
society and international relations. 
To realize these objectives the 
cardinal requirement, in addition to 
a well-stocked library, is a faculty 
of distinguished teachers who under- 
stand the basic task of the higher 
learning‘ and possess the scholarship, 
skills, and courage to perform it. 
Its members will be capable of per- 
forming the function which Meikle- 
john assigns the teacher: 
. . . to stand before his pupils and before 
the community at large as the intellectual 
leader of his time. If he is not able to 
take this leadership, he is not worthy of 
his calling.® 
Professors must be cognizant of the 
great questions of the time, fearlessly 
encounter those issues, and present 
them enthusiastically to their stu- 
dents. They must convey the con- 


3McConn, Max. College or Kindergarten? New 
York: New Republic, Inc., 1928. p. 49. 

‘Flexner, op. cit., p. 6, lists four major concerns: 
“The conservation of knowledge and ideas; the 
interpretation of knowledge and ideas; the search 
for truth; the training of students . . .” 

5Meiklejohn, Alexander. “‘What the Liberal 
College Is,”” Essays of Our Times, edited by Sharon 
Brown. New York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1928. p. 292. 
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viction that ideas are important and 
vital. They cannot do this by hiding 
behind scholarship and using it as a 
cloak for timidity and even reaction. 
They cannot do this by teaching 
their subjects in an_ intellectual 
vacuum—by presenting literature as 
a polite, esoteric body of Druidical 
claptrap; by offering happy, harmless 
history; by imparting governmental 
and economic theory apart from 
realities; by prating about “classics” 
and philosophy to no purpose except 
toparadeeruditeasininity. Approach- 
ing the great calling of teaching 
in a manner comparable to a Tibetan 
lama mumbling over his prayer wheel 
is worse than futile—a travesty on 
education and a laughingstock among 
alert students. 


RANTED the objectives already 

set forth, the problem is to 
bring together first-rate teachers and 
students equipped with books and 
other necessary tools of learning. 
Above all, the task is to make sure 
that they can function in an atmos- 
phere of free inquiry, without which 
education is a farce. Assuredly, no 
easy solution is possible. It is a 
truism that colleges reflect the society 
of which they are part and product; 
and if our society emphasizes the 
main chance, the big money, and 
success rather than achievement, then 
its colleges will mirror Philistine 
standards also. As Hutchins has 
said, 

You may be sure, therefore, that the 
American educational system will be 
engaged in the cultivation of whatever 
is honored in the United States. Its 
weaknesses will be the weaknesses of 
American ideals.® 


*Hutchins, Robert M. Education for Freedom. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. p. 49- 
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On the other hand, colleges can 
certainly influence the society about 
them and contribute mightily toward 
its advancement. In this connection, 
money is the root of much good, 
It will buy books and equipment. 
It will not in itself secure the kind 
of men who should teach, but its 
presence will attract exceptional 
people who might otherwise shun 
the teaching field. Men ought not 
enter the great profession of teaching 
for pecuniary reasons; but they should 
not be penalized and compelled to 
eke out a grubbing, hand-to-mouth 
existence for doing so. 

Likewise, a measure of financial 
security will remove the necessity for 
colleges to “‘sell” their programs to 
prospective high-school “customers.” 
Colleges will no longer need to admit 
almost anybody and keep almost 
everybody. Neither will they have 
to stage big-time athletic spectacles 
for the sake of gate receipts which 
will be gathered. 

The question arises: Where will 
the money come: from? The easy 
answer is government aid. Irrational 
fear that this will automatically 
result in government control must 
be cast aside. To maintain, as many 
do, that government subsidy would 
mean government control is to imply 
that colleges are at present free 
though propped by corporations. The 
reverse side of the coin should be 
considered: that contributions from 
corporations can be a greater threat 
to free colleges than generally sup- 
posed, and government aid a lesser 
one. 

Industry senses that if government 
enters the academic picture its own 
influence will diminish; and its spokes- 
men are trying to prevent this from 
coming to pass. In a recent speech, 
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Benjamin F. Fairless praised liberal- 
arts colleges for their battle for 
freedom in education and compared 
it with industry’s fight for non- 
interference from government.’ He 
included a number of worth-while 
comments about the necessity for 
freedom in academic life, but in the 
end he let a large cat out of his bag: 


By contrasting the benefits of freedom 
with the burdens of state-imposed com- 
pulsions, you will re-affirm the principles 
on which this nation was founded... . 
By demonstrating that the state exists 
for the individual and not the individual 
for the state, you will help destroy the 
threat of socialistic regimentation.® 


In reality, he wants colleges to 
“stack the cards” in favor of so-called 
free enterprise—to become respectable 
mouthpieces for the economic status 
guo. Such indoctrination as Fairless 
advocates, commonly urged in times 
of stress and fear, is of course quite 
contrary to the free search for truth, 
the core of education. 

Government funds _ conceivably 
could help colleges resist the pressures 
and subtle influences exerted by 
private donors. In this way govern- 
ment money would increase rather 
than diminish freedom. At the same 
time, safeguards would need to be 
erected against government encroach- 
ment. If the proposition were given 
careful study, methods could be 
found to prevent undue government 
meddling in academic affairs. This 
truth is borne out by recent college 
experience with the G.I. scholarship 
plan, which on the whole proved 
successful and did not restrict tradi- 
tional academic freedoms. In any 
case, it is difficult to understand why 
college authorities plead without 


"Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 12, 1951. 
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qualm for handouts from corpora- 
tions—over which they can exert 
no control—yet shrink from even 
considering subsidies from their own 
democratic government—over which 
they do have a degree of direction. 
A free government should present 
no threat to a free college. 

Money will help bring together 
good students and skilled instructors, 
but more than dollars is necessary 
to achieve the objectives already set 
forth. Professors and students alike 
must be free to follow the truth 
wherever it may lead them. Lefr- 
freiheit (freedom of teaching) and 
Lernfretheit (freedom of learning), the 
two elements of akademische Freiheit 
(academic freedom)* must both be 
maintained. Everlasting vigilance 
and courageous resistance to threats 
from any quarter are the sturdy 
shield of academic freedom. 

But without strong organization, 
professorial defenses will remain puny. 
Fear of dismissal feeds timidity. 
Not only will professors need to 
band together into unions,” but they 
will have to overcome artificial dis- 
tinctions of status and unite with 
all ranks in the teaching profession 
from kindergarten to graduate level. 
Only then will college teaching ensure 
the freedom, provide the job security, 
and command the respect necessary 
to attract the best men and women 
to this high calling. 


ESIDES money and strong union 
organization, at least a third 
ingredient is required in order to 
get the kind of education described. 


*Rockwell, Leo L. “Academic Freedom— 
German Origin and American Development,” 
American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, XXXVI (Summer, 1950), p. 227. 

10For discussion of this, see Harold Seymour, 
Colleges Democratic?” Journat or HicHER 
Epvucation, XXII (April, 1951), pp. 195-96. 
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The preparation of college teachers 
must be improved. The graduate- 
study program leading to the Ph.D., 
already under fire, must continue to 
be examined and changed. Requiring 
an inordinate amount of time burrow- 
ing away at some obscure, insignifi- 
cant thesis topic—learning more and 
more about less and less—has little 
relation to teaching undergraduates. 
To the contrary, the unimaginative, 
colorless, pedestrian type of person 
so often drawn to this mole-like 
antiquarianism is little suited to 
inspire young men and women. 
Certainly the necessity for training 
in the techniques of research.and the 
need for professors to carry on their 
own investigations and writings is 
beyond cavil—especially for members 
of graduate faculties. But for teach- 
ers of undergraduates the emphasis 
in preparation should be changed. 
Candidates for undergraduate teach- 
ing posts should be much more 
broadly trained. Wide and intensive 
reading should be the order of the 
day. In addition to knowing their 
own field, the novitiates should be 
well acquainted with other bodies 
of learning and should be aware of 
the interrelationships between them. 
They should exhibit a lively interest 
in current affairs. Nothing human 
should be foreign to them. In short, 
the graduate-training program should 
be weighted toward producing the 
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Renaissance man rather than’ the 
too narrowly specialized man. | 

A word about college students 
remains to be said. As Hutchins 
has long advocated, qualified young 
persons should begin their under- 
graduate training at an earlier age, 
This would give ample opportunity 
for them to become educated and 
yet leave time for them to pursue 
their specialized technical or business 
courses afterward. Trivialities, “fresh 
air” courses, and bread-and-butter 
subjects should be ruthlessly elimi- 
nated from the curriculum of a real 
college. They may have a place, 
but it is certainly not in an institution 
whose purpose it is to graduate youth 
with trained, informed minds and 
critical intelligence. 

Rather the curriculum should deal 
with the great bodies of learning and 
intellectual disciplines which by liber- 
ating men’s minds can make them 
truly free. We can then have con- 
fidence that youth, trained in such a 
curriculum, taught by skilled teachers 
in the manner described, will learn 
to be jealous guardians of ancient 
rights. We can expect them to be 
socially conscious and therefore aware 
of their responsibility to bring about 
social change in the interest of all the 
people. We can be sure they will 
be happier people for having learned 
to live a life instead of merely to earn 
a living. [Vol. XXIII, No. 9] 
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Student Evaluation of Faculty’ 


At the end of the fall semester 
in January, 1949, faculty-evaluation 
sheets were given to any member 
of the staff of the State College of 
Washington who wished to distribute 
them in his classes. The chief pur- 
pose of these questionnaires was the 
improvement of instruction. The sum- 
marized results for each class were 
made available only to the individ- 
ual instructor concerned. Altogether, 
about 16,000 evaluation forms were 
filled out by students in different 
classes of the College. 

The student rating sheet was made 
up of four parts. The first part, on 
instructional procedures, covered the 
organization of the course, the appro- 


priateness and length of assignments, 


the extent to which students were 
drawn into class activities and made 
to think, and the degree to which the 
objectives of the course were met. 
The second part was concerned with 
tests, examinations, and quizzes. Here 
the student had a chance to evaluate 


the adequacy of tests to show what 


they .had learned, objectivity in 
scoring the tests, use of the tests 
for class discussion, and so on. The 
third part was concerned with 
the cultural value of the course, the 
usefulness of its content, the effect of. 
the course in influencing the student 
to take other courses in the same 
area, the extent to which the student 


1Reported by N. M. Downie, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Education, State College of Wash- 
ington; now Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Purdue University. 


_these 


developed tolerance for other points 
of view, and so on. The fourth part 
covered instructor-student relations. 
Here were included the instructor’s 
knowledge of subject-matter, effec- 
tiveness in putting points across, 
interest in the progress of individual 
students, impartiality, and tolerance 
for other points of view. There 
was a total of 36 items on the rating 
sheets. 

Each student’s ratings were punched 
on I.B.M. cards. At the same time 
the following four items were included: 
grade-point average, the classification 
of the course as required or elective, 
lower-division or upper-division status 
of the student, and size of the class. 
Using samples of 300, the ratings 
were studied by comparing percent- 
ages in respect to each of the four 
variables. 

The ratings of students having 
averages of 3 grade-points and above 
were compared with those with aver- 
ages below 3 grade-points. Only one 
item, which was concerned with how 
well the course objectives were met, 
was rated less favorably by the stu- 
dents with high averages than by 
those with low averages. Twelve of 


the items were rated less favorably 


by the poorer students. Most of 
items were concerned with 
testing procedures—fairness, objec- 
tivity, promptness in returning tests, 
and opportunity to discuss tests— 
and with student-teacher relations— 
tolerance for other points of view, 
impartiality, willingness of the teacher 
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to give individual help, sense of 
humor, and the use of sarcasm. 
When the returns were classified 
according to required and elective 
courses, there were only slight differ- 
ences between the two groups. In 
the elective courses the students 
rated higher the organization and 
resentation of the material, the 
Saeneery work, and the adequacy 
of the job performed by the instructor. 
In the required courses the students 
noted a greater opportunity to discuss 
tests and a greater willingness of the 
instructor to give individual help. 
Upper-division students rated a 
few of the items more favorably than 
did those of the lower division. These 
were the opportunity to discuss tests, 
the introduction to interesting new 
books and authors, the influence of 
the course on the students taking 
another course in the same area, the 
value of the laboratories, and the 
extent to which the intellectual 
curiosity of the students was aroused. 
In studying the results in respect to 
size of class, a large class was con- 
sidered to be one with over thirty 
and a small class, one with less 
than thirty students. When the stu- 
dents’ ratings were classified by this 
variable, the greatest number of differ- 
ences were found. The size of class 
seemed to influence students’ ratings 
in two different ways. In the large 
classes, the instructional procedures, 
tests and quizzes, and value of the 
course received less favorable ratings. 
Seventeen of the items were so marked. 
In the small classes, instructor- 
student relations received the harsher 
ratings. Included here were four 
items concerned with background of 
the instructor, knowledge of subject- 
matter, impartiality, and the use of 
sarcasm and ridicule. 
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On each card were also punched 
the age, rank, academic degree, sex, 
and number of years at the State Col- 
lege of Washington of each instructor 
rated. An attempt was then made to 
determine how each of these variables 
affected the students’ ratings. 

Ratings of 237 staff members under 
forty years of age were compared 
with those of 169 aged forty and 
over. No differences were found 
between the ratings of the two groups. 

The ratings of $9 full professors, 79 
associate professors, 103 assistant 
professors, and 165 instructors were 
compared for each item on the 
evaluation scale. Most of the differ- 
ences here appeared in the area of 
teacher-student relations, where the 
full professors were rated higher than 
the other three ranks on such items 
as sense of humor, broad background 
of interests and experiences, freedom 
from use of sarcasm, personal appear- 
ance, and effectiveness of presenta- 
tion. All three ranks were rated 
higher than instructors on knowledge 
of subject-matter, but the instructors 
marked and returned tests more 
promptly than the assistant and full 
professors. 

The ratings of 161 staff members 
with the doctorate, 191 with the 
Master’s degree, and 52 with only 
the baccalaureate were compared. 
The students were of the opinion 
that staff members in the first two 
categories had their courses better 
organized, had more effective presen- 
tation techniques, and gave more 
appropriate assignments than the 
staff members with only the Bachelor’s 
degree. Also teachers with the Doc- 


tor’s degree knew their subject-matter 

better, did a better job of stimulating 

the intellectual curiosity of the stu- 
[Continued on page 503) 
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The New G. I. Bill 
E Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 makes 
available to veterans of the 
Korean conflict educational and other 
benefits comparable to those provided 
veterans of the Second World War 
by the original G.I. Bill of Rights. 
At the same time it introduces a 
number of changes that experience 
under the earlier act showed the 
need of. 

The educational provisions in the 
law were enacted for the purpose 
. . . of providing vocational readjustment 
and restoring lost educational oppor- 
tunities to those service men and women 
whose educational or vocational ambi- 
tions have been interrupted or impeded 
by reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces during a period of national emer- 
gency and for the purpose of aiding such 
persons in attaining the educational and 
training status which they might normally 
have aspired to and obtained had they 
not served their country ...” 

To be eligible for assistance the 
veteran must have served between 
June 27, 1950, and the end of the 
current emergency (the date not yet 
set) and have been discharged other- 
wise than dishonorably. He must 
initiate his program of education 
and training by August 20, 1954, 
or within two years of his dis- 
charge, or of the end of the emer- 
gency (whichever is earlier). He 
is entitled to education or train- 
ing for a period equal to one and 
one-half times the length of his 
military service, but for a total of 
not more than thirty-six months. 

As under the earlier act, the veteran 


may select within wide limits his own 
“program of education or training 
to assist him in attaining an educa- 
tional, professional, or vocational 
objective” and pursue it at any 
approved institution which will accept 
and retain him as a student. He will 
be paid an allowance by the Veterans 
Administration as long as his conduct 
and progress meet the standards 
of the institution in which he is 
enrolled. For full-time students the 
allowances are $110 a month for a 
veteran with no dependents, $135 
for a veteran with one dependent, 
and $160 for a veteran with more 
than one dependent. A_ full-time 
course is one in which a minimum 
of fourteen semester-hours or its 
equivalent is carried. 

Each state is requested to establish 
or designate ‘“‘a State approving 
agency” to approve institutions and 
courses for purposes of the Act. In 
case a state fails to do so, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs has the 


power of approval. Allowances will 


be made only for the study of approved 
courses in approved institutions. The 
administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is required to utilize the United 
States Office of Education in working 
out co-operative agreements with 
state and local approving agencies. 
The Act differs from the earlier 
one in a number of important respects. 
Most important, perhaps, is the 
manner of payment. No payments 
are made to the educational institu- 
tion. The only payment is made 
direct to the veteran on certification 
that he is enrolled in an approved 
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course. The veteran must pay his 
fees, buy his books, and find his own 
subsistence. Obviously, this will 
eliminate a vast amount of paper 
work by the institutions. After secur- 
ing approval of its courses, the insti- 
tution has merely to certify that the 
veteran is enrolled and, monthly 
thereafter, that he is making satis- 
factory progress in his course of study. 

There are certain restrictions as to 
types of courses that may be included 
in a veteran’s program: enrollment 
in a “bar-tending course, dancing 
course, or personality development 
course” or any course which is 
“avocational or recreational in char- 
acter” may not be approved. After 
starting work on his program, the 
veteran can make only one change 
in his program of education or train- 
ing. There are numerous provisions 
designed to correct abuses under the 
earlier act, particularly with respect 
to thitedes and apprentice courses 
and courses offered by proprietary 
institutions. 

What is to be said as to the 
significance of this law? It is clear 
that it will mean a substantial in- 
crease in college and university enroll- 
ments. It was estimated that there 
would be 1,180,000 Korean veterans 
by September, 1952, and that half 
of these would apply for educational 
benefits. If armed of 3,500,000 
are to be maintained, some 750,000 
veterans will receive educational bene- 
fits each year after the plan is in 
operation. A large number of these 
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can be expected to attend higher 
institutions. 

Most of the increased enrollment 
probably will go to tax-supported 
institutions rather than to private 
and church-related ones. Since vet- 
erans will receive fixed monthly allow- 
ances irrespective of the type of 
institution they attend, it is likely 
that most of them will choose institu- 
tions with low tuition fees. This is 
unfortunate, especially at a time 
when many private institutions are 
having serious financial difficulties. 

A minor consequence of the Act 
will probably be a tendency to set 
up installment plans for the payment 
of college fees by veterans. Since 
payments are made monthly to the 
veterans upon certification of their 
attendance and progress, many will 
have difficulty in making the usual 
payments at the beginning of the 
term. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology is now offering a “pay-as- 
you-go” plan to meet this situation. 
Probably many other institutions will 
make such provisions. 

On the whole, this act is admirable. 
It continues the practice of assisting 
veterans to make up for lost time 
in their education, which apparently 
has become a well-established policy. 
It is a fine example of federal aid 
to, without federal domination of, 
education. As such, it is an impor- 
tant step toward the development 
of a more comprehensive policy of 
federal aid to equalize educational 
opportunity for our citizens in general. 


R.H. E. 
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An Antidote for Bigness 


THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY: 
a CriticaL Stupy or HicHer Epuca- 
tion, by Baker Brownell. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. vili+ 
248 pp. $3.50. 

In this volume Baker Brownell offers 

a stimulating, challenging, and incisive 

analysis of certain basic weaknesses in 

modern higher education. By examining 
the cause of these weaknesses he arrives 
at possible solutions. The way to 
strengthen higher education is offered in 
terms of the need for colleges to return to 
what might be termed the human com- 
munity. The attack on existing conditions 
is carried on with strength and virility. In 
comparison the solutions offered, although 
exciting, are dealt with in a less sure 
manner. This undoubtedly is to 
expected since probing into application of 
new ideas is more difficult to chart than 
it is to examine a course already run. 
Basically the problem posed by the 
author is that of retaining in higher 
education a concept of the human 
community within an urban and tech- 
nological culture which destroys that 
community and creates an “urban mass.” 

This concept of community is defined in 

the following statement: 


The community, in a word, lies within the 
human limit of acquaintance. This does not 
refer to the human association that comes 
through anonymous functional relations, nor 
to common membership in some special- 
interest group with a single area of contact. 
It refers, not to the abstract relationships of 
men with men as functions or elements of a 
great society, but to the association of whole, 
concrete, living, breathing persons with each 
other. Such relationships on the part of any 
individual are limited to a rather small 
number of persons. A man is human, and 
because of inherent human limits cannot 
know many persons well. Such groups 
within the range of human acquaintance and 
only such groups, I think, are communities. 
_ This knowing persons well—working, grow- 
ing, living with them—is the most precious 


privilege that men have. It is a privilege 
that arises from the fact of human limitation. 
Not mankind in general, not people in 
masses, parties, or classes, but ¢bis man or 
woman, these persons, this child, and only this 
give central value to living. Without denying 
the importance of the great group and far- 
ranging organizations, it remains true that 
only in persons in the concrete, in persons 
whom we know, may be found the contextual 
vividness and intimacy of life that makes 
behavior significant and real. Only in these 
primary groups or communities, as Cooley 
and others have suggested, do men find 
moral orientation and the habits of social 
responsibility. Only in them is a large 
measure of inner control in basic decisions 
and activities fostered in the pattern of 
personality (pages 43-44). 

This concept of community is the 
base from which Brownell would restruc- 
ture the higher education. This com- 
munity is destroyed by urbanization and 
technological developments. The latter 
lead to “bigness” which in turn holds 
potential for corruption of the human 
personality. Bigness and corruption ap- 
pear to be the handmaidens of modern 
society. Colleges have permitted them- 
selves to be carried along on the wave of 
giantism with the result that today their 
influence as a whole on the American 
community, culture, and moral life is 
more harmful than good. The colleges 
themselves add to the destruction of the 
human community. Without such com- 
munities the “good life” as an integrated 
one combining all aspects of life into a 
coherent unity is unachievable, and it is 
this ‘“‘good life’ which must be the 

oal of the higher education. Colleges, 

y following the concept of bigness 
common to modern culture, accept all 
of the evils of urbanization, which results 
in disintegration of purpose, depart- 
mentalization, fragmentation, and special- 
ization, and constant moving away from 
the “good life,” the basic objective of the 
higher education. 

To the author the only hope for the 
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future is a return to the concept of the 
humancommunity. Mr. Brownell recog- 
nizes that he is not the only one crying 
in the wilderness for a pe: Boo Pa of 
higher education. A pessimistic note is 
introduced, by expression of a doubt 
that there exists in the colleges of the 
nation a large enough core of strong, 
courageous, and far-seeing individuals 
to bring about a restructuring of higher 
education. Many will agree that in the 
past, and currently, numerous experi- 
ments aimed at improving higher educa- 
tion constitute a reshuffling of the old 
cards rather than the creation of a new 
structure. The failure of colleges to 
recognize that a new structure must 
arise from a return to the concept of the 
human community as Brownell would 
have it, may explain some of the author’s 
pessimism and weaknesses in offering pro- 
posals for experimentation, even though 
many of these are stimulating and 
>xciting. 

While a few notes of doubt are 
expressed in the volume, it is hard to con- 
ceive of Mr. Brownell’s being doubtful 
of the ultimate outcome of his proposals. 
His intellectual incisiveness and the 
vigor and style of his writing belie 
the point. There are many who will 
agree that the return to community must 
be through a decentralization of the 
educational process. The growth of adult 
education, of community colleges, of 
study groups, of community centers and 
many other methods are evidences of a 
desire of people to once again have a 
sense of community. That his beliefs 
can and are being carried into action can 
be shown in urban centers even as large 
as New York City. Too frequently the 
movement, however, is not originated by 


colleges but by people seeking the 


“good life.” 
L. L. Jarvie 
State University of New York 


Education in Cultural Settings 
CompaRATIVE Epucation, edited by Arthur 
H. Moehlman and Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1952. 
x+630 pp. $4.50. 
Comparative education is defined by 
the authors as “the systematic examina- 
tion of cultures and in particular their 
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systems of education in order to discover 
resemblances and differences.” Through- 
out the volume these resemblances and 
differences are analyzed in terms of their 
cultural settings and are treated posi- 
tively rather than negatively. 

The first chapter sets the pattern for 
the entire volume. Mr. Moehlman states: 


. . . The point of view emphasized in this 
book is that we as human beings live in a 
symbolic universe that we create ourselves, 
and that universal education offers the best 
opportunities to create a wise and realistic 
symbolic world rather than one which is 
manipulated by the dead hand of the past 


(page 1). 
Education has become a major instrument 
in cultural change. . . . Humankind is unique 


in that it can construct its own dimensions 
of life (page 2). 


In the balance of the chapter the author 
analyzes the basic cultural changes that 
have taken place in each of the regions 
treated in the volume and the rile of 
education in both reflecting and fostering 
such changes. 

The editors do not attempt to cover 
all countries. Whole continents are tele- 
scoped into single chapters, as is educa- 
tion in Latin America and in Africa. 
Other chapters deal with countries that 
have sufficient elements in common to be 
treated as a group, such as the Arab 
countries, Scandinavia, the United King- 
dom, and the countries of the British 
Commonwealth. Many nations are omit- 
ted entirely but those selected are chosen 
as pcre: typical. The nations which 
are included are: the United States, 
Mexico, France, Italy, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Soviet Union, Turkey, 
India, China, and Japan. 

This grouping and selection provides 
an overview which is perhaps all that can 
be hoped for in an elementary text- 
book. However, this reviewer, somewhat 
familiar with the new movements in 
education in the Near and Far East, 
believes that the crucial rdle_ these 
countries now play in the struggle between 
communism and democracy would have 
warranted a more detailed analysis. The 
same is true for Spain, Portugal, and 
Yugoslavia, to cite but three illustrations. 
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REVIEWS 


A unique and extremely valuable con- 
tribution of this book is a final chapter 
“Internationalism in Education.” In 
this chapter, Mr. Lengyel briefly traces 
the development of international co- 
operation through education. On the 
whole it is a well-written and factual 
treatment, and this writer is in full 
accord with his emphasis upon the 
potential significance of co-operation in 
the intellectual realm. However, the chap- 
ter omits extremely important develop- 
ments not only in relation to Unesco 
but also in relation to the work of other 
voluntary organizations such as_ the 
American Friends Service Committee, the 
American Council on Education, and the 
International Association of Universities. 

In the reviewer’s judgment, this book 
is os tet! to any other previously 
published in the field of comparative 
education. It is unique in its analysis 
of education in terms of the cultural 
pattern of the country or region. It 
maintains throughout the basic point of 
view that international understanding 
and world peace can be achieved if 
education exercises its full potential of 
influencing the minds of men. 

Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


A Splendid Treatise 
Wuy THE Private dy Allen 
V. Heely. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. x+208 pp. $3.00. 
The title of Allen Heely’s Sok unfor- 
tunately suggests limitations which its 
contents splendidly exceed. The Law- 
renceville headmaster has thought deeply 
about the mission and method of liberal 
education in a democratic society, and 
has set down his conclusions in clean, 
clear language that will help bewildered 
nents and more pedantic pedagogues to 
find answers to many questions more 
important than the titular one. It will 
be most unfortunate if the inadequate 
title fails to inform teachers and admin- 
istrators of public schools and colleges 
that Mr. Heely’s ideas and observations 
are within the scope of their professional 
interest and penetrate to the heart of 
matters with which they are concerned. 
It will be a pity also if the circulation of 
this book is limited to patrons or 


rospective clients of private schools. 

he book may achieve its maximum 
usefulness if it is thoughtfully read by 
members of school committees, boards of 
education, and other citizens who control 
the operations of public school systems 
without, too often, knowing or under- 
standing what characteristics distinguish 
good we Bes from bad ones. 

The author uses the private school as 
a point of reference for discussing a 
variety of subjects, including the ideals of 
democracy, intellectual inequality, the 
cult of mediocrity, academic freedom, 
athleticism, psychiatry, and religious 
training. Very probably there is Tittle 
that the author says in this volume that 
has not been said before in one or another 
of the thousands of convocation and 
commencement and convention speeches 
which erudite educators have delivered 
on these subjects, but Mr. Heely says the 
familiar-sounding things better and more 
simply. Also, the author continually 
and consistently stresses the relationship 
between practice and purpose. 

The essence of the author’s educational 
philosophy is that “the end of education 
is a moral end.” Its object is the 
“shaping of men and women.” Its pur- 
pose is “not merely to develop capacities 
or to provide information but to affect 
behavior.” 

The case for the private school is 
founded on the fact that men are not 


- equal in physical, mental, and spiritual 


equipment. From the premise that “it 
is the task of democratic education to 
discover each person’s ability and to 
nourish and cultivate it as a thing of 
special worth” (page 13), the argument 
proceeds on the grounds that “the proper 
education of the superior individual 
imposes special conditions,” and presents 
evidence that the private school can more 
surely and more fully meet these con- 
ditions than can institutions that are 
publicly supported and politically con- 
trolled. The author takes pains to 
explain and defend the democratic origin 
and nature of this line of reasoning. 

The second part of the book is com- 
posed of a series of chapters that examine 
the program of the private preparatory 
school, the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, leadership, guidance, and reli- 
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gious training. The examination discloses 
the several advantages which the private 
school derives from being relatively free 

from political and parental pressures. 
This publication’s sponsorship by the 
Advisory Committee of the Educational 
Research Fund of the Tuition Plan, its 
title, and the author’s personal position 
might lead the reader to suspect that 
this was promotional literature or a 
rebuttal of criticism. It is more than 
either. It is an understanding, analytical, 
objective treatise on private and public 
education in the United States which will 
enlighten laymen and inspire school men. 

Lioyp K. NEIDLINGER 
Dartmouth College 


HicHer EpvucaTion 1N THE UNITED 
States: A Summary View, by Francis 
Millet Rogers. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
vit54 pp. $.75. 

This is a summary of a few addresses 
given in Brazil to interpret American 
developments to South America. It 
makes no pretense of being more than a 
purely factual description for use by 
those who are completely unfamiliar 
with our operations. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
edited by Mary Irwin. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 
19§2. xiit+II05 pp. 

This reference volume on higher educa- 
tion, now in its sixth edition, needs no 
recommendation as a convenient source 
of information about colleges and uni- 
versities in general, and specific institu- 
tions in detail. In the main, the 1952 
edition follows the established pattern. 
However, the growth in the number of 
accredited institutions of higher educa- 
tion has compelled an expansion of 
standard data and the inclusion of new 
material of significance to the period. 
So that parents, counselors, and students 
may more conveniently compare facilities, 
tuition, and course offerings within the 
home state and adjacent areas, this 
volume has been reorganized under the 
states, with an alphabetical listing of 
institutions within the states. Appendix 
VI is devoted to R.O.T.C., giving infor- 
mation for each institution, with a 
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complete list of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force units, and the appendix listing 
degree abbreviations has been enlarged. 


Tests for Graduate Students 
By ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
[Continued from page 482) 
tests for entrance and placement at 
the graduate level should not cause 
an institution to lose sight of the 
values inherent in data already avail- 
able. Notwithstanding their lack of 
high reliability, marks obtained in 
college continue to be one of the most 
dependable bases for the prediction 
of success in graduate study. The 
usefulness of college marks can be 
improved if the inequalities in the 
marking standards of the different 
institutions from which the candidates 
come can be resolved. Various studies 
have indicated that better prediction 
of success can be obtained when test 
scores and marks are used in combina- 
tion than when either type of pre- 

dictive criterion is used alone. 
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Techniques of Forecasting 


University Enrollment 


CALVIN F. SCHMID 
AND 


FRED J. SHANLEY 
[Continued from page 488) 
survival series. 

Second, many fewer data are 
required in using the ratio method 
and generally the data are more 
readily available. 

Third, assuming equal availability 
of data, the accuracy of the required 
data does not vary greatly for either 
method. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Fourth, the basic design for the 
cohort method is assumed to be 
superior to that of the ratio method. 
The cohort-survival method relates 
university enrollment to known pre- 
vious enrollments rather than apply- 
ing crude ratios to a population 
whose relationship to the University 
forecast population is not as clearly 
defined. The cohort-survival method 
takes into consideration a greater 
number, as well as more relevant, 
enrollment relationships. Finally, the 


cohort-survival method automatically © 


adjusts for mortality and migration 
in the known data, whereas these 
factors must be based on separate 
estimates in the ratio method. 

The cohort-survival technique, then, 
seems the more laborious but also 
the more reliable procedure for the 
estimation of enrollments of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 
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Student Evaluation of the Faculty 
[Continued from page 496] 


dents, and did a more adequate 
all-round job in the course. 

The ratings of 300 men instructors 
were compared with those of 106 
women. On only one item, the extent 
to which interesting new books and 
authors were drawn to the students’ 
attention, was there a _ difference 
between the two sexes. On this 
item the women were rated more 
favorably. 

The ratings of 137 staff members 
who had been at the State College 
of Washington five years or more 
were studied with those of the mem- 
bers who had been employed less than 
five years. No differences were found 
between the ratings of the two groups. 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1952, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1953 
American Association for Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation 
New York City April 18-23, 1953 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Annual Meeting—St. Louis 
December 26-31 
Southwestern Division—Tempe 
May 3-7 (tentative date) 
Pacific Division—Santa Barbara 
June 15-20 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 


Chicago February 12-14 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 

Minneapolis April 20-23 
American Association of Dental Schools 

Philadelphia March 23-25 
American Association of Junior Colleges 

Dallas March 25-28 


American Association of Physics Teachers 
Cambridge, Mass. January 22-24 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City February 14-19 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education 


Cincinnati December, 1953 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Boston December 28-29 


American Association of Teachers of German 
Boston December 28-29 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
Boston December 28-29 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages 
Boston December 27-30 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Boston December 29-30 
American Association of University Professors 
Chicago March 27-28 
American Association of University Women 
Minneapolis June 21-26 
American Chemical Society, Division of 
Chemical Education 


Los Angeles March 16-19 
American College Health Association 
Columbus April 30-May 2 


American College Personnel Association 
Chicago March 29-April 2 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
Los Angeles January 6 
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American Council of Learned Societies 

Rye, New York January 22-23 
American Economic Association 

Chicago December 27-29 
American Educational Research Association 

Atlantic City February 16-18 
American Historical Association 

Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Library Association 

Los Angeles June 21-27 
American Occupational Therapy Association 

Houston November 13-20, 1953 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Chicago March 29-April 2 
American Philological Association 
Cleveland December 28-30 


American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division, New York City 
Last week in December 
Pacific Division, Los Angeles 
Last week in December 
Western Division, St. Louis 
Last week in April 
American Political Science Association 
Washington, D. C. September 10-12 
American Psychological Association 
East Lansing September 4-9 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Gainesville June 22-26 
American Sociological Society 
Berkeley August 30-September 1 
American Statistical Association 
Chicago December 27-30 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Boston December 1-5 
Annual Congress of Medical Education and 
Licensure 
Chicago February 8-10 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 


national 


Denver April 5-10 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

Cleveland February 8-12 
Association of American Colleges 

Los Angeles January 6-8 
Association of American Geographers 

Cleveland March 30-April 2 


Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 28-30 
Association of Deans of Women and Advisers 
to Girls in Negro Schools 
Petersburg (Virginia) April 1-3 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities 


Columbus November 10-12, 1953 
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Catholic Economic Association 
Chicago December 29-30 
College and University Personnel Association 
East Lansing July 19-22 
College Band Directors National Association 


Chicago December 19-20 
College English Association 

Boston December 28 
College Physical Education Association 

New York City December 29-30 
Commission on Higher Education, The 

Cincinnati February 8-14 
Council on Social Work Education 

St. Louis January 21-24 


Geological Society of America 
Toronto (Ontario) 
November 9-11, 1953 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus April 16-19 
Linguistic Society of America 
Cambridge, Mass. December 28-29 
Mathematical Association of America 
St. Louis December 30 
Modern Language Association of America 
Boston December 27-29 
Music Educators National Conference 
Chicago March 25-31 
Eastern Division, Buffalo 
February 27—March 3 
Southwestern Division, Springfield, Mo. 
March 6-10 
Northwest Division, Bellingham 
March 18-21 
California-Western Division, Tucson 
March 29-April 1 
Southern Division, Chattanooga 
April 10-14 
North Central Division, Milwaukee 
April 17-21 
Music Teachers National Association 
Cincinnati February 19-22 
National Association of Deans of Women 


Chicago March 29-April 2 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 

Los Angeles February 21-25 


National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
East Lansing April 6-9 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
Buffalo November, 1953 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Chicago March 23-27 
Speech Association of America 
Cincinnati December 29-31 
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New McGRAW-HILL Kooks 


COLLEGE AND LIFE. New 4th Edition 

By Marcaret Bennett, Pasadena State College. 457 pages, $4.50 
Here is a text for college freshmen, designed to aid them in their initial adjustment to 
college. It will help them realize the fullest values from their college life, and assist 
them in their educational, vocational, and personal planning during college and later 
years. The book deals with all the various aspects of personal services that may be 
considered and studied in groups and individually as a complement to counseling. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH. New 2nd Edition 

By Paut H. Lanpis, State College of Washington. 482 pages, $5.00 
A complete revision of this successful text, the second edition stresses the experience 
factors in behavior of adolescents and youth in city, town, and rural environment. 
Emphasis is on the social and psychological aspects of adolescence rather than the 
biological factors. While the basic theory and general outline remain unchanged, 
much new material is presented. 


THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW IN INDUSTRY 


By Newe tt C. Kepuart, Purdue University. 277 pages, $4.50 
A treatment of the employment interview as a basic technique for evaluating, selecting 
and placing workers. The interview is considered not as an isolated process but as 
an integrated part of the entire selection procedure. The author takes the point of 
view that facts are relatively easy to get; the real problem is to know what facts are 
important, to know when they have been given, and to know what to do with them 
once they are gathered. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


By Arcu W. TroE.strup, Stephens College. 458 pages, $4.75 
A practical and informative text, designed to train students for more eftective personal, 
family, and group living. Emphasis is not on economics, but rather on the basic, 
general information necessary for an enlightened insight into consumer problems. 
Thus, in addition to the economic aspects of the subject, material is drawn from the 
fields of psychology, nutrition, government at all levels, sociology, and homemaking. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS announces | 
publication of the findings of | 


THE COMMISSION ON 


Sponsored by the Association of American Universities and financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Com- 
mission was set up in 1949 to study higher education in the United States and to 
make suggestions that would alleviate the financial difficulties that handicap 
its operations. In the course of an intensive three-year investigation, the 
Commission surveyed and evaluated the major issues now facing the coi- 
leges and universities. The results of the Commission’s work, published in 
eleven books, by Columbia University Press, are described herewith. | 


Final Report 


NATURE AND NEEDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION | 


The Report of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education 
This report states briefly and concisely the unanimous conclusions of the Com- 
mission’s twelve distinguished members: eight education administrators, four _ 
trustees. Based on first hand knowledge and on the research prepared by the | 
staff, the book offers an authoritative picture of the nature and financial needs 
of higher education, with recommendations for sound future practice. 
150 pp. $2.50 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED | 
STATES 


The Staff Report of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education 


JOHN D. MILLETT. Here the executive director of the Commission sum- 
marizes the findings of the research staff and gives a thorough analysis of the 
total administrative and financial conditions and requirements of higher 
education today. Much of the material is from memoranda and studies not 
otherwise published. 544 pp. $5.00. 


Staff Studies 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND SCOPE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER and C. DEWITT HARDY. The first part of | 
this volume sketches the general historical development of higher education 
in the United States. The second part discusses the great educational issues 
which have emerged from the pursuit of liberal, professional, and graduate 
objectives in higher education. 264 pp. $3.00. 
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Staff Studies (continued) 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE 


BYRON 8S. HOLLINSHEAD. This volume assesses the social objectives of . 
higher education in terms of enrollment experience. It takes up such questions 
as: To what extent have students of intellectual promise been able to acquire 
higher education? What are the motives that cause young men and women 
to go to college? What can be done to bring higher education to more of our 
promising youths and thus serve the ends of democracy? 224 pp. $3.00. 


STATE PUBLIC FINANCE AND STATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


H. K. ALLEN in collaboration with RICHARD G. AXT. In this over-all 
picture of the financial crisis now facing state institutions of higher education, 
the authors search for solutions in the state and federal tax structure, in the 
state budgets, and within the universities themselves. The problem is studied 
in its broadest framework. 215 pp. $3.00. 


STUDENT CHARGES AND FINANCING 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

RICHARD H. OSTHEIMER. The author of this volume recognizes the 
growing importance of student fees in financing current operations of colleges 
and universities. He particularly studies such questions as the effect of larger 
fees on enrollment and on the equality of opportunity for higher education. 
232 pp. $3.50. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


RICHARD G. AXT. The author reviews the support that the government 
gives to furthering higher education, notably aid to agricultural education, to 
research, and to veterans. Proposals for further extensions of such support 
are also critically examined. 306 pp. $4.00. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Staff Studies (continued) | 


: GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO UNIVERSITIES | 
IN GREAT BRITAIN | 


Memoranda Submitted to the Commission on Financing | 
Higher Education by Harold W. Dodds, Louis M. Hacker, | 
and Lindsay Rogers | 
Three top-level educators give succinct, authoritative analyses of the British 
system, in which the government contributes 60 per cent of the financial support 
to higher education and succeeds in keeping the tradition of academic freedom. 
140 pp. $2.50. 


Staff Technical Papers 


A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1948-1949 


RICHARD H. OSTHEIMER. All institutions of higher education in the | 
United States are classed according to nature of control, character and number > 
of students, geographical location, size, and degrees awarded. 250 pp. Paper, $2.50. 


CURRENT OPERATING EXPENDITURES AND INCOME | 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, | 
1930, 1940, AND 1950 


WILLIAM V. CAMPBELL, ROBERT J. ENGLISH, and GEORGE 
LAMPROS, Technical Staff. Details of operating expenditures and income 
for higher education are offered in a comprehensive series of tables. The 
valuable information given here provided data for the Commission’s recom- 

mendations. 100 pp. Paper, $2.50. 


AN ATLAS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Geographical Distribution of Accredited Four-Year | 
Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools in 1950 


JOHN D. MILLETT. A series of 61 maps of states and of large cities of the 
United States shows the distribution of 847 different universities, liberal arts 
colleges, teachers colleges, technical schools, and general professional training 
schools, public and private. The information is instantaneously available 
from the maps, on which county boundary lines are also shown. The A/flas 
i illustrates with great clarity the diversity of institutions of higher education 
i in the United States. 60 pp., 11” x 17’. Paper, $2.50. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS + NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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INDEX of VOLUME XXIII 


Alt articles are indexed under the first principal word in the title 
and also under the surname of the author, which is printed in 


large and small capitals. 


Books reviewed are listed under the author’s 


name only; (R) indicates a book review; and the name of the reviewer 
is also in parentheses. All departments are indexed by inclusive pages. 


January..... 58 April...... 
February.... 59-116 May...... 
March...... 117-172 Jume...... 


Academic Manners and Morals, Sidney Hook, 
323-26, 342-43 

Academic Treason in Liberal-Arts Colleges, Edward 
A. Tenney, 287-94 

Ap.er, Mortimer J., Adult Education, 59-67, 115 

Apier, Mortimer J., Doctor and Disciple, 173-79, 


227 

Adult Education, Mortimer J. Adler, 59-67, 115 

Advantages of a Teachers-College Education, 
Mowat G. Fraser, 308-12, 343-44 

American Education and the New Japan, Richard 
Boyd Ballou, 229-36 

ARBUCKLE, Duca.p S., The Faculty Interview, 
212-15 

Associated Colleges at Claremont, The, Frederick 
Hard, 79-83, 114 

Associations Meeting during December, 1952, and 
the Early Months of 1953, 503-504 

Ausrey, Epwin E., Comment on Miss Wiley’s 
Article, 363-65 


Batiou, Ricuarp Boyp, American Education and 
the New Japan, 229-36 

Baumgardt, pty Johannes Kepler: Life and 
Letters (R), (Edmund M. Spieker), 337-38 

BENJAMIN, Harotp, Education—What and How? 
27-31, 34-36 

Benjamin-Hutchins Show, Harry D. Gideonse, 
38-39, 57-58 

Seelye, Education for Adversity (R), 
(E. Harris Harbison), 455 

Blegen, Theodore C., ef al., Counseling Foreign 
Students (R), (Byron L. Burnett, Jr.), 57 

Bioom, Benjamin S., and Warp, F. Campion, 
The Chicago Bachelor of Arts Degree after Ten 
Years, 459-67 

Bogue, Jesse Parker, The Community College (R), 
(John W. Harbeson), 111-12 

Jesse P., editor, American Junior Colleges 

» 401 

Borrrett, R., Teacher Education, Air 
Force Style, 47-49, 58 

Britton, JosepxH, and OppenHEIMeR, J. J., Faculty 
Morale, 383-86 

Brown, Francis J., editor, National Defense and 
Higher Education (R), (A. B. Garrett), 399-400 

Brown, Stuart Gerry, and Sawyer, Micuaet O., 
Problems in Democratic Citizenship, 84-88, 116 

Brownell, Baker, The College and the Community: a 
Critical Study of Higher Education (R), (L. L. 
Jarvie), 499-500 


..173-228 October..... 345-402 
..229-286 November. ..403-458 
. 287-344 December... 459-504 


Browne Baker, The Dilemma of Higher Edu- 
cation, 345-49, 401 

Businessman Looks at the Higher Learning, The, 
Irvin G. Wyllie, 295-300, 344 

Buswell, J. Oliver, The Philosophies of F.R. 
Tennant and John Dewey (R), (A. Cornelius 
Benjamin), 282-83 


Cantor, Nathaniel, Learning through Discussion 
(R), (B. S. Bloom), 223-25 

CarmicwaEL, Peter A., Deep in Dead Coon 
Hollow, 36-38 

Chicago Bachelor of Arts Degree after Ten Years, 
The, Benjamin S. Bloom and F. Champion 
Ward, 459-67 

Chicago, University of, Present and Former 
Members of the Faculty, The Idea and Practice of 
General Education: an Account of the College of 
the University of Chicago (R), (Harry J. Carman), 
108-109 

Christian Gauss, Donald A. Stauffer, 180-84 

Cohen, I. Bernard, and Watson, Fletcher G., 
editors, General Education in Science (R), (John 
Day Larkin), 452-53 

College Faculties and the Religious Viewpoint, 
Howard W. Hintz, 361-63 

College Library and the Teaching Process, The, 
Sidney Mattis, 313-18 

College Reading and Study Programs, Phillip 
Shaw, 468-72 

College Women and National Service, Elizabeth 
Eckhardt May, 13-17 

Commencement at the Large University, Garff 
B. Wilson, 89-93 

Comment, A, Douglas Knight, 367-69 

Comment on Miss Wiley’s Article, Edwin E. 
Aubrey, 363-65 

Comments on Miss Wiley’s Article, Bernard Eugene 
Meland, 369-71 

Cone, Carl B., Torchbearer of Freedom: the Influence 
of Richard Price on Eighteenth Century Thought 
R), (Carl Wittke), 452 

Confused Allies: Teaching and Research, Franklin 
MacDonald, 319-22 

Copetanp, THEopore H., Jr., A Student-centered 
Program, 145-47, 172 

Course in Reading and Study Skills, A, William D. 
Sheldon, 44-46 


Deep in Dead Coon Hollow, Peter A. Carmichael, 
36-38 
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Deferrari, Roy J., editor, saation in Catholic 
Colleges and Universities (R), (William 
Conley), 225-26 

Democratic Budget-making Procedures, Carl M. 
Franklin, 245-53 

Dilemma of Higher Education, The, Baker 
Brownell, 345-49, 401 

Doctor and Disciple, Mortimer J. Adler, 173-79, 
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Doherty, Robert E., The Development of Pro- 
fessional Education (R), (Ordway Tead), 112-13 

Down, Rosert J., Underachieving Students of 
High Capacity, 327-30 

Downie, N. M., Student Evaluation of the Faculty, 
495-96, 503 

DresseL, Paut L., General Education and Uncer- 
tainty in College Youth, 409-14, 455-56 

Dressel, Paul L., and Schmid, John, 4n Evaluation 
ah the Tests of General Educational Development, 

R), (H. T. Morse), 283-84 

Du Bois, Cornelius, and Murphy, Charles J. V., 
Harvard 1926: the Life and Opinions of a College 
Class (R), (J. Douglas Brown), 451-52 


E[cke.Berry], R. H., Editorial Comments, 50-52, 
58; 106-107, 115; 163-64; 220-21, 228; 277-79; 
335», 3423 393-955 449-50, 458; 497-98 
itorial Comments, 50-52, 58; 106-107, 115; 
163-64; 219-21, 228; 277-79; 335, 3423 393-95; 
449-50, 458; 497-98 

Education for Free Men, Harold Seymour, 489-94 

Education for the Art of Living, Paul MacKendrick, 
423-28, 456 

Education—What and How? a Debate Sponsored 
by the Roosevelt College Alumni Association, 
27-39, 57-58 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Religious Per- 
spectives of College Teaching (R), (William F. 
duillian, r.), 280-82 

E.iswortn, E., Toward Publishing Doc- 
toral Dissertations, 241-44 

Ends and Means in the Finance of Higher Educa- 
tion, Procter Thomson, 429+33, 457 

Essert, Paul L., Creative Leadership of Adult Educa- 
tion (R), (John S. Diekhoff), 226 


Faculty Interview, The, Dugald S. Arbuckle, 
212-15 

Faculty Morale, J. J. Oppenheimer and Joseph 
Britton, 383-86 

Fatnes, Oscar J., The UNRRA Fellowships 
Program, 303-307, 343 

Family Life and General Education, Donald L. 
Taylor, 372-76, 401 


Firesaucu, Joseru J., Teachers and Graduate 


Training, 254-59, 285 

Firman, Davin, Geography in Higher Education, 
137-44, 170-71 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A., How to Educate Human 
Beings (R), (Louis T. Benezet), 336-37 

Fontane.tta, M. A., The Teacher in the Arts 
College, 125-30, 171 

Forp, Nick Aaron, The Responsibility for Lan- 
guage Usage, 153-55 

Frankuin, Cart M., Democratic Budget-making 
Procedures, 245-53 

Fraser, Mowat G., Advantages of a Teachers- 
College Education, 308-12, 343-44 

Frederiksen, Norman, and Schrader, W. B., “‘ Adjust- 
ment to College” (R), (Robert M. Strozier), 
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Freedom’s Impact on Higher Education in India, 
Ruth Caldwell Wright, 198-208 

From Gadfly to Gadabout, Neal W. Klausner, 
237-40, 285-86 

Fuess, Claude M., The College Board: Its First Fifty 
Years (R), (Donald A. Eldridge), 53 


Gauss, Christian, editor, The Teaching of Religion 
in American Higher Education (R), g Gordon 
Howard), 113-14 

Geen, Exizaspetu, General Advising at Alfred 
University, 40-44 

General Advising at Alfred University, Elizabeth 
Geen, 40-44 

General Education and Uncertainty in College 
Youth, Paul L. Dressel, 409-14, 455-56 

Geography in Higher Education, David Firman, 
137-44, 170-71 

Gipeonse, Harry D., Benjamin-Hutchins Show, 
38-39, 57-58 

Ginzberg, Fli, et al, Occupational Choice (R), 
(Robert H. Shaffer), 340 

Grade Expectations, Arnold M. Rose, 97-101, 116 

Gray, Janies, The Uvsiversity of Minnesota: 
1851-1951 (R), (John L. Morrison), 169-70 

Greco, Marshall C., Group Life: the Nature and 
Treatment of Its Specific Conflicts (R), (Earl W. 
Count), 56-57 

Gruenberg, Sidonie M., and Krech, Hilda Sidney, 
The Many Lives of Modern Woman (R), (Ordway 
Tead), 396 


Habberton, W.; Louttit, C. M.; and McCrimmon, 
J. M., Open Door to Education (R), (Charles 
Garside), 398-99 

Hacer, Don J., Integration of Humanities and 
Social Studies, 434-39 

Hans, N., and Lauwerys, J. A., editors, The Year 
Book of Education, 1951 (R), ( .F. Kneller), 453-55 

Harp, Frepericx, The Associated Colleges at 
Claremont, 79-83, 114 

Hawse, Doris, The Lecture Method in the Junior 
College, 94-96 

Heely, Allen V., Why the Private School? (R), 
(Lloyd K. Neidlinger), s01-s02 

Henry, Nelson B., editor, Graduate Study in Educa- 
tion: 4 Yearbook, Part I, the National 
Society for the Study of Education (R), (Charles W. 
Jones), 338-39 

HeErserc, WiLL, Some Comments on Miss Wiley’s 
Paper, 365-67 ' 

Hiwraicus, Gerarb, On the Teac.ing of Philosophy, 
148-52, 

Hintz, Howarp W., College Faculties and the 
Religious Viewpoint, 361-63 

Hook, Sipney, Academic Manners and Morals, 
323-26, 342-43 

Hook, Sipney, Perennial and Temporal Goals in 
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